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Photo.]  The  Two  Bays,  Weston-super-Mare. 


WINSOME  WESTON. 


Sunny  and  winsome  Weston  !  "  The  Fair  White  Town 

upon  the  Severn  Sea,”  with  a  residential  population  of 
24,000,  has  from  a  mere  fishing  village  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  up-to-date  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in  the 
Kingdom. 

Sheltered  by  well  wooded  hills  from  the  dreaded  “  North- 
Easter,”  open  to  the  invigorating  and  health  giving  breezes 
of  the  wide  Atlantic,  enjoying  an  equable  climate  with  a 
mean  winter  temperature  higher  than  many  south  coast 
watering  places,  and  possessing  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure 
water  and  a  perfect  system  of  drainage,  its  rapid  advance 
to  a  foremost  place  among  English  watering  places  is, 
indeed,  not  surprising. 

Its  natural  advantages,  admirably  supplemented  by 
public  and  private  enterprise,  together  with  its  central 
position  and  excellent  railway  and  steamboat  facilities, 
make  Weston  not  only  an  idea  health  resort,  but  one  of 
the  most  popular  holiday  centres  in  the  country. 

From  the  “  History  of  the  Parish  Church,”  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Baker,  we  learn  that  so  long  ago  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  Weston  possessed  a  Church  and  a  Rector,  but  as  a 
health  and  pleasure  resort  its  history  is  limited  to  about 
a  century.  Census  statistics  show  that  in  1801  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  only  108  ;  in  1851,  4,033  ;  in  1891,  15,864  ;  in 
1901,  19,845  ;  whilst  at  the  present  day  it  is  approximately 
24,000. 

But  while  Weston  itself  is  wholly  modern,  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  abounds  in  spots,  showing  traces  of  early  occupation, 
and  of  extreme  interest  to  the  antiquary.  {See  special 
articles  pages  35  and  44.) 

The  present  Weston,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  those  responsible,  is  a  fine  modern  town,  well 
equipped  in  every  respect  and  presenting  features  of 
interest  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all.  The  fishermen’s  cottages 
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PJwto.\  General  View  looking  North.  [H,  Jelly. 
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have  given  way  to  well  built  and  commodious  residences, 
hotels,  boarding-houses  and  business  premises.  A  magnifi¬ 
cent  promenade  and  series  of  picturesque  lawns  now  occupy 
the  site  of  what  was  previously  a  weary  waste  of  sand¬ 
hills,  whilst  the  natural  sweep  of  the  bay  is  broken  by  the 
Grand  Pier  with  its  handsome  pavilion.  Knightstone  with 
its  well  equipped  Baths  and  Pavilion  (the  Conference  Hall), 
then  an  island,  is  now  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a 
causeway  and  Birnbeck  Island  is  likewise  joined  to  the 
shore  by  the  “  Old  ”  Pier. 

As  a  holiday  centre,  Weston  has  but  few,  if  any, 
rivals,  whilst  its  central  situation  makes  it  easy  of  access 
from  all  the  great  centres  of  industry.  The  journey 
from  London  occupies  less  than  three  hours,  and  an 
equally  good  train  service  exists  from  the  Midlands  and 
Northern  Counties  as  well  as  from  the  extreme  Western 
Towns  and  South  Wales.  The  splendid  facilities  offered  by 
the  steam  boat  service  make  it  an  ideal  centre  for  sea 
trips  to  the  beauty  spots  of  North  Devon  and  South  Wales, 
and  the  excellent  public  Motor  Service  provides  a  ready  and 
convenient  means  of  visiting  the  many  charming  and 
historic  places  for  which  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Wessex  is 
famed. 

One  of  the  glories  of  Weston  is  its  broad,  firm,  sandy  beach 
nearly  tliree  miles  in  length.  The  fine  dry  stretches  are 
perfectly  safe,  there  are  no  hidden  pools  or  treacherous 
quicksands,  and  children  can  play  about  all  day,  building 
their  castles  without  causing  one  moment’s  uneasiness  or 
anxiety.  During  the  summer  months  the  sands  present 
most  animated  scenes  and  many  and  various  are  the  attrac¬ 
tions  provided  thereon  for  the  holiday  maker. 

To  those  who  delight  in  quiet  rest  and  recreation  amid 
charming  surroundings,  the  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of 
Weston  must  appeal.  Foremost  among  these  beauty  spots 
come  : 

Grove  Park. — Beautifully  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  and  only  two  or  three  minutes’  walk  from  the  sea¬ 
front,  its  natural  beauty  coupled  with  the  picturesque 
effects  of  the  gardener’s  art,  make  it  a  popular  rendezvous 
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for  all  classes,  save  perhaps,  the  ordinary  tripper,  who 
prefers  the  sands. 

Seats  and  shelters  are  plentifully  supplied,  and  here  one 
may  sit  and  listen  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music  amidst 
surroundings  which  are  seldom  surpassed.  The  effect  at 
an  evening  promenade  concert,  when  the  park  is  brilliantly 
illuminated  is  truly  wonderful,  the  whole  place  becoming 
a  veritable  fairyland. 

Clarence  Park,  some  i6  acres  in  extent,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  town  near  the  Sanatorium,  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular.  One  half  is  carefully  and  tastefully 
laid  out  with  flowers  and  shrubs  and  contains  two  public 
bowling  greens,  which  are  greatly  appreciated  by  residents 
and  visitors.  The  eastern  portion  is  reserved  for  recreation 
purposes,  and  here  are  provided  excellent  public  lawn  tennis 
courts. 

Ashcombe  Park,  36  acres  in  extent,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  town  occupies  a  splendid  position  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  commands  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  the 
Mendips  and  the  Channel.  Here,  too,  tennis  courts  are 
provided,  and  an  excellent  public  bowling  green  has  been 
laid  out. 

Prince  Consort  Gardens,  overlooking  Birnbeck  Pier  and 
the  Channel,  are  beautifully  laid  out  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
whilst  a  sailing  pond  for  miniature  yachts  is  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  younger  visitors.  A  spacious  shelter  protects 
the  invalid,  and  from  this,  and  the  numerous  cosy  seats  and 
chairs,  magnificent  views  of  the  Channel  and  its  traffic  are 
obtainable. 

The  Sea-front,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  some  ;^40,ooo,  and 
extending  a  distance  of  miles  from  the  Sanatorium  to 
Birnbeck  Pier  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  Laid  out  with  asphalt  from  end  to  end  it  forms 
a  delightful  walk,  and  parallel  to  it  is  a  magnificent  marine 
drive.  The  northern  half  is  the  more  popular,  for  here  its 
course  is  more  winding  and  offers  a  greater  variety  of  views. 
For  some  distance  it  runs  over  the  rocks  at  a  considerable 
altitude  above  the  sea.  The  promenade  abounds  in 
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sheltered  nooks  and  ornamental  rockeries,  and  is  well 
equipped  with  comfortable  kiosks  and  numerous  seats,  sup¬ 
plemented,  in  the  season,  by  thousands  of  cosy  deck  chairs. 

Anchor  Head,  one  of  the  most  popular  parts  of  the 
Promenade,  with  its  pebble  beach  and  rugged  rocks  is  very 
picturesque.  The  shelving  rocks  offer  many  sheltered 
niches  and  ledges,  so  much  beloved  by  those  who  delight 
to  sit  by  the  sea  engrossed  in  an  interesting  book  ;  while  the 
beach  below  is  thronged  by  younger  folk,  who  revel  in  the 


Photo.]  Anchor  Head,  [A.  C,  Thomson. 

dancing  waves  and  frequent  showers  of  spray.  From  the 
boating  slip  in  the  little  bay,  motor  or  sailing  boats,  under 
the  care  of  skilled  boatmen,  start  on  their  delightful 
trips  in  the  Channel.  When  the  tides  are  high  and  rough,  as 
they  sometimes  are,  even  in  summer,  the  Promenade  above 
is  a  favourite  vantage  spot  from  which  to  watch  the  breakers 
dashing  over  the  rocks. 

The  Grand  Pier. — Cutting  the  main  bay  in  two  the  first 
section  of  this  pier  with  the  handsome  pavilion  erected 
thereon  about  300  yards  from  the  shore,  was  opened  in 
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the  summer  of  1904.  A  second  section,  with  landing  stage, 
has  since  been  constructed.  Apart  from  this,  however,  it 
forms  a  delightful  promenade,  commanding  charming  views 
of  the  town.  The  excellent  concerts  and  entertainments  in 
the  Pavilion  and  the  high-class  band  performances,  besides 
other  supplemental  attractions,  have  tended  to  make  this 
the  most  popular  rendezvous  of  residents  and  visitors. 

Birnheck  Pier,  built  in  1867,  is  in  reality  an  iron  bridge 
1,100  feet  in  length,  connecting  the  mainland  with  Birnbeck 
Island.  Branching  off  northward  from  the  island  is  a 
landing  jetty  for  steamers,  and  at  the  south-west  end  of 
the  island  another  pier  has  lately  been  constructed  to  low 
water,  giving  additional  facilities  for  the  many  thousands 
of  visitors  arriving  and  departing  by  boat. 

During  the  summer  the  island  itself  presents  a  most 
animated  scene,  for,  so  many  and  diverse  are  the  attrac¬ 
tions  provided,  that  many  visitors  coming  by  boat  often 
spend  the  whole  of  their  time  there. 

On  it  is  housed  one  of  the  several  excellent  lifeboats 
with  full  ecjuipment,  which  it  is  found  necessary  to 
station  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  M’oods,  covering  400  acres,  are  one  of  Weston’s 
principal  assets.  At  one  time  the  site  of  these  woods  was 
a  barren  hill,  but  the  then  Lord  of  the  Manor  had  the 
ground  thickly  planted  with  trees,  and  the  whole  is  gener¬ 
ously  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Visitors  may  roam  at 
will,  either  along  the  well-defined  main  walks,  or  by  the 
numerous  by-paths  leading  to  the  many  picturesque  spots, 
so  appreciated  by  picnic  parties.  Within  these  woods,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  hill  is  the  ancient  British  Encampment 
[see  Special  Article,  p.  44.)  The  Kewstoke  Road,  skirting 
the  rocky  sea-board  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ascending 
forest  of  trees  on  the  other,  provides  a  combined  marine 
and  woodland  drive  or  walk,  rivalled  by  few,  if  any,  in 
the  country. 

Madeira  Cove. — Weston  boasts  of  many  contrasts,  and 
one  of  its  greatest  is  the  change  from  the  broad  level 
promenade,  flanked  with  its  beautiful  greensward  at  the 
south  end  of  the  town  to  the  rockwork,  with  its  nooks  and 
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sinuous  paths  at  the  north  end.  Here  the  most  has  been 
made  of  the  natural  position— rockwork  has  been  built ; 
sheltered  nooks  and  paths  constructed  ;  a  magnificent 
shelter  erected,  where  many  may  sit  in  sunshine  or  shower 
enjoying  the  glorious  views  and  inhaling  the  health-giving 
ozone  under  the  most  ideal  conditions.  Its  roof  has  been 
laid  out  as  a  garden  from  which  grander  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  views  may  be  obtained.  But  the  favourite  of  all  is 
the  "  Cove,”  that  snug,  secluded,  sheltered  arena  pushed 
into  the  rockwork,  where  in  the  season,  morning,  noon  and 
night,  crowds  delight  to  sit  and  be  charmed  with  music 
and  song,  provided  by  the  first-class  bands  and  entertainers 
engaged  for  that  purpose.  In  passing  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  that  Weston  prides  itself  on  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  number  of  its  al  fresco  entertainments,  for  in  the 
season  concert  parties  and  bands  are  to  be  found  each  day, 
not  only  in  the  Cove  but  in  that  floral  paradise,  Grove 
Park,  as  well  as  in  Clarence  Park.  Two  other  concert 
parties  are  also  engaged  on  the  sands  ;  and  nothing  can 
surpass  the  exquisite  beauty  of  an  evening  concert  in  the 
Grove  or  Cove  when  illuminated  by  the  thousands  of  fairy 
lamps.  But  to  return  to  the  Cove :  In  no  part  of  Weston 
is  the  mildness  of  its  winters  proclaimed  more  openly  than 
by  the  many  interesting  and  rare  plants  with  which  the 
rockwork  is  planted.  They  need  no  shelter,  the  open  is 
mild  enough  for  them,  and  if  for  them,  certainly  for  the 
increasing  number  of  people  who  favour  Weston  as  a  winter 
resort.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  but  perhaps  fortunately 
for  others,  the  day  tripper  avoids  this  part  of  Weston. 
Some  idea  of  its  attraction  for  resident  visitors  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide — in  the 
season  —  along  this  part  of  the  front  something  like  2,000 
chairs  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  fixed  seats. 

Tides. — The  entrance  to  the  Bristol  Channel  is  opposite 
Weston  and  not  to  the  south.  Into  the  wide  mouth  of 
the  Channel  rushes  the  full  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  produces  the  well-known  tidal  bore  on  the  Severn  and 
other  rivers  entering  the  Channel  on  the  west  side,  and 
this  also  accounts  for  the  great  difference  between  the  high 
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and  low-water  levels,  a  difference  which  is  not  equalled 
anywhere  around  the  English  coast,  and  in  this  respect 
resembles  the  Bay  of  Fnndy.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  with  a  high  tide,  backed  by  a  westerly  wind,  Weston 
experiences  some  high  and  rough  seas,  which  refuse  to  be 
confined  in  the  bay  by  the  seawalls,  producing  a  grand 
spectacle  as  they  leap  the  walls  from  the  Grand  to  the 
Old  Piers. 

Knightstone. — Knightstone  "  Island  ”  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  Delegates,  because  in  its  Pavilion  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held.  Next  to  the  Conference  Hall  are  very 
fine  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Swimming  Baths.  The 
“  Island  ”  shelters  the  harbour  of  Knightstone  where  the 
sailing  boats  and  motor  craft  anchor,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  to  know  the  meanings  of  the  storm  cones 
which  are  hoisted  on  its  south-west  point. 


Storm  Signals  and  their  Meaning. 


Gale  probably 
from  the  South. 


Gale  probably 
from  the  North. 


Heavy  Gale, 
probably  from  S. 


Heavy  Gale, 
probably  from  N. 


The  hoisting  of  any  of  the  signals  is  intended  as  a  sign  that  there  is  an  atmos¬ 
pherical  disturbance  in  existence  which  will  probably  cause  a  gale  from  the  quarter 
indicated  by  the  signal  used,  in  the  neighbourhood  (say  within  a  distance  of  50  miles 
of  the  place  where  the  signal  is  hoisted,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  the  sailors  and  fishermen  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  Its  meaning  is  simply 
“Look  out!  It  is  probable  that  bad  weather  of  such  and  such  a  character  is 
approaching  you.” 
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P/K>tol  High  Tide  at  Weston.  tf-  “S’  E.  Phillpui 


WESTON  AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT 


By  C.  Percival  Crouch,  M.B.(Lond.),  F.R.C.S.(Eng.)  and 
John  Wallace,  M.B.(Edin.),  B.Sc.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Weston-super-Mare  stands  on  the  Semicircular  Weston 
Bay  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  looking  due  west  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean — the  arms  of  the  Bay  being  Worlebury 
Hill  on  the  north,  and  Brean  Down  on  the  south. 

Worlebury  Hill  and  Brean  Down  belong  to  the  carboni¬ 
ferous  or  mountain  limestone  of  the  Mendip  Range  and  the 
soil,  being  thus  very  absorbent,  dries  quickly  after  rain — 
a  very  important  feature  in  a  health  resort. 

The  level  ground  at  the  base  of  the  Hills  is  of  recent 
origin — alluvium  to  the  east  and  blown  sand  on  which 
stands  the  greater  part  of  the  town — nearer  the  shore. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  looking  due  west  from  the 
centre  of  the  Bay  over  the  Steep  Holm — no  land  intervenes 
between  the  observer  and  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Characteristic  and  pleasing  features  of  the  sea  front  are 
the  broad  grass  lawns  which  bound  the  promenade  on  the 
land  side  and  extend  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  parallel 
with  the  sea. 

These  long  stretches  of  grass  form  an  ideal  promenade  for 
those  who — while  needing  exercise  on  a  level  surface — are 
precluded  by  reason  of  tender  feet  or  other  considerations 
from  walking  on  the  hard  pavement. 

Invalids  too,  who  suffer  from  inflammation  or  irritability 
of  their  eyes  are  glad  to  get  off  the  white  roads  to  walk  on 
the  green  turf — for  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  while  tinted 
glasses  protect  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  sky 
above,  they  do  not  effectively  protect  them  from  the  up¬ 
ward  reflection  from  the  white  roads. 
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The  woods  with  numerous  winding  paths — present  a 
beautiful  variety  of  colour  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn. 

One  very  important  and  valuable  feature  of  these  woods  is 
that  invalids  with  weak  chests  can  walk  here  in  peace  and 
quiet,  while  a  gale  may  be  raging  outside — and  be  hardly 
aware  that  a  wind  is  blowing — so  protected  are  they  by  the 
abundant  trees  and  shrubs,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
woods  are  planted  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hill. 

Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  great  height  to  which 
the  tide  rises  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  at  Birnbeck  Pier  the 
average  is  about  35  feet.  Estimating  the  area  of  Weston  Bay 
alone  at  2,500  acres  (almost  identical  with  the  area  of  the 
Urban  District  of  Weston-super-Mare),  there  occurs  four 
times  a  day  an  average  displacement  of  about  4,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  in  front  of 
the  town  which  ensures  a  change  and  purification  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Weston  in  even  the  calmest  summer  weather, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 


Photo,] 


The  .Marine  Parade. 


\F,  &  E.  Fhillput. 


The  Meteorology  of  Weston-super-Mare  is  set  out  in  Table  I.  and  II. 

This  Table  is  based  upon  observation  made  by  Messrs  M.  F.  Allen  and  W.  Allen  at  the 
Town  Hall  Station,  Weston-super-Mare.  Height  above  mean  sea-level,  20  feet. 
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Month. 

January  . 
February 
March 

April 

May 

Tune 

July 

August  .  . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 

The  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  for  different 
periods  are  tabulated  below. 

Table  II. 


1901-1910. 

Mean  of  Mean  of 
Highest.  Lowest. 

January  .  45-6  37-7 

July .  69-3  54-6 

Whole  Year  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  56-5  44'8 


1901-1910. 


Hours  of 
Sunshine. 


October  to  March  .  .  .  .  . .  470 

April  to  September  ..  ..  ..  1,107 

Year  .  1,577 


Climate  and  Meteorology. 

A  study  of  the  Tables  establishes  some  very  interesting 
features. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  equable  with  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  50-7  and  daily  range  of  ii  b. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  six  winter  months,  October 
to  March,  is  44'3  with  an  average  daily  range  of  9’5. 

The  average  annual  minimum  temperature  is  44' 8. 

The  average  annual  maximum  temperature  is  56-5. 

Winds  Frequency. — Owing  to  the  orientation  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  Mendip  Range  of  Hills  the  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  blow  almost  due  East  and  West.  An  average 
taken  over  5  years  shows  112  days  (30  per  cent,  of  the  pos¬ 
sible)  of  West  and  83  daj^s  (23  per  cent,  of  the  possible)  of 
East  winds  annually. 

Westerly  winds  prevail  in  March,  April,  June,  July, 
August  and  September,  and  Easterly  winds  in  Eebruary, 
October  and  November. 

The  coldest  winds  are  the  North-West,  North  and  North- 
East,  but  from  these  most  of  the  town  is  protected  by 
Worlebury  Hill. 

The  stronger  winds  are  Westerly  and  the  preponderance 
of  winds  off  the  sea  largely  accounts  for  the  equability  of 
the  climate. 
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The  average  annual  relative  humidity  is  78  and  for  the 
six  winter  months  is  83.  This  is  a  very  noteworthy  feature, 
very  low.  Very  few  places  have  such  a  good  record. 

The  Rainfall  is  29-4 — low  for  West  Coast.  Rain  falls 
on  an  average  on  160  days  per  annum,  but  wholly  wet  days 
are  rare. 

Fogs  are  of  infrequent  occurrence. 

Frosts  of  any  severity  are  most  uncommon,  and  Snow 
is  an  unusual  sight. 

These  factors  go  far  to  explain  the  fact  that  33  per  cent, 
of  the  total  deaths  occur  at  the  ages  of  70  years  and 
upwards. 

Water  Supply. — This  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  and  is  obtained  from  Wells  sunk  in  the  limestone 
rock  at  the  foot  of  Worlebury  Hill  to  the  East  of  the  town. 
It  is  pumped  to  high  (346  feet)  and  low  (130  feet)  level 
reservoirs  on  the  hill  so  that  a  constant  supply  under  good 
pressure  can  be  delivered  everywhere. 

The  water  is  hard  from  lime  and  magnesian  salt,  sodium 
chloride  being  also  present.  It  is  of  high  organic  purity. 
The  supply  is  practically  unlimited.  During  the  phenom¬ 
enal  drought  of  1 91 1  which  lasted  in  Weston-super-Mare 
over  92  days  with  a  total  rainfall  of  over  2 '65  inches,  Weston 
was  one  of  the  last  towns  in  England  to  curtail  the  supply, 
and  then  chiefly  during  the  night  to  check  the  surreptitious 
watering  of  gardens. 

Drainage. — Originally  designed  on  the  combined  system 
by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  who  engineered  the  London  drain¬ 
age  system,  it  has  been  extended  with  the  growth  of  the 
town  and  lately  been  partly  put  on  the  separate  system. 
The  adjoining  village  of  Milton  taken  into  the  Urban 
District  in  1901  has  since  been  sewered  on  the  separate 
system  the  sewage  being  dealt  with  by  an  Electric  Auto¬ 
matic  pump  installation. 

Scavenging. — Main  roads  and  streets  are  scavenged  daily 
besides  being  kept  clean  by  orderlies  during  the  day.  The 
back  streets  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way — a  matter  of 
importance  in  a  health  resort. 
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Photo]  Rozel  Shelter.  \H  Jelly. 
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House  Refuse. — ^This  is  removed  once,  twice,  or  three 
times  weekly  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  district 
or  of  the  business. 

Tar  Spraying  has  been  carried  out  on  every  street  in  the 
Town  by  a  special  process  invented  by  Mr.  Brown,  Sur¬ 
veyor  and  Engineer  to  the  Urban  District  Council,  so  that 
Weston-super-Mare  is  practically  a  dustless  town. 


Mortality. 


Death  rate  per  i  ,000  .  . 
Infantile  rate  per  i  ,000 
Zymotic  rate  per  1,000 


1910.  1901-1910. 

ii'3  12-79 

102-3  97-7 

-08  -58 


Note. — Only  two  cases  died  from  Zymotic  disease  in  1910. 


Percentage  of  all  deaths  at  70  years  and  over  =33  % 
,,  ,,  ,,  between  80  and  go  =  ii‘9% 

..  ,,  ..  90  ,,  100  =  2-15% 


The  actual  numbers  of  deaths  during  the  ten  years  1901- 
1910  was  : 

920  for  ages  between  70  and  100  years. 

333  ..  ..  80  „  90  „ 

60  ,,  ,,  90  ,,  100  ,, 


Prevalence  of  Disease. 

Diseases  which  benefit  by  Residence  in  Weston  and 
Diseases  for  which  Residence  in  Weston  is  undesirable. 

Among  servant-maids  in  the  numerous  lodging  houses 
anaemia,  usually  associated  with  constipation  and  gastric 
dyspepsia  is  not  uncommon,  but  inasmuch  as  Weston 
attracts  a  very  large  number  of  girls  from  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  Midlands,  who  come  in  on  account  of  ill- 
health — a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  appears  to  be 
imported.  True  chlorosis  is  decidedly  uncommon,  and 
among  the  very  large  number  of  school  children  at  the 
numerous  boarding  schools  in  the  town,  it  is  rarely  seen. 
Anaemic  children  coming  here  for  their  health  rapidly  gain 
a  healthy  colour. 
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Rickets  is  rare  either  at  Hospital  or  in  private. 

Rheumatic  Fever  is  very  rarely  seen. 

A  Rheumatic  Condition  affecting  the  various  fibrous  tissues 
of  the  body  is  fairly  common,  as  is  too  neuralgia,  during  the 
windy  weather.  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  does  well  here. 

Stone  in  the  Kidney  or  Bladder  is  practically  unknown. 
This  fact  goes  far  to  disprove  the  very  prevalent  idea  that 
hard  water  is  conducive  to  the  formation  of  stone  in  kidney 
or  bladder. 

Constipation  and  Castro  Hepatic  Dyspepsia,  as  in  most 
places  is  fairly  common  among  both  residents  and  visitors 
of  middle  age  who  do  not  take  sufficient  exercise. 

Undoubtedly  the  hard  water  has  a  tendency  to  constipate, 
although  in  the  case  of  inhabitants  who  have  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  place  this  tendency  is  not  noticeable. 

Acute  Gout  is  but  little  seen.  Although  a  fair  number 
suffer  from  an  irregidar  form  of  gout,  with  eczema,  which 
is  apt  to  be  rather  intractable,  if  on  a  part  of  the  body 
exposed  to  the  salt  winds. 

Acute  Nervous  Conditions  both  organic  and  functional 
do  badly,  the  tendency  being  towards  aggravation.  Chronic 
cases,  e.g.,  mild  melancholia,  do  well. 

Pneumonia  is  rare,  as  is  also  Pleurisy  and  Bronchitis  in  an 
acute  form.  Chronic  bronchitics  do  well,  thanks  to  the  dry 
equable  climate  and  the  relative  humidity  being  only  78  for 
the  year. 

Certain  Heart  Cases  and  those  suffering  from  Aneurism 
should  choose  the  level  ground  for  a  residence,  and  are 
warned  to  avoid  the  boisterous  winds  of  early  spring. 

Asthmatics,  as  in  other  places,  some  do  well,  some  do 
badly,  but  speaking  generally  they  do  better  on  the  higher 
ground  back  from  the  sea. 

Acute  Phthisis — Pulmonalis  does  not  always  do  well, 
more  especially  is  that  the  case  if  there  is  any  tendency  to 
hemorrhage. 

Chronic  Fibroid  Phthisis  does  quite  well,  better  away 
from  the  sea  front. 

Tubercular  Joints  and  Glands. — Do  very  well. 


Photo.] 


Marine  Drive 


[H.  Jelly. 


Photo.]  Spring  Cove.  [i?.  &  E.  Phillput. 
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JARGE  O’  ZUMMERSET  AND  THE 
TAICHERS 


By  R.  R.  C.  Gregory,  Author  of  “  The  Cheerman 
o’  the  Booard.” 


Vrom  up  along,  out  o’  the  North, 

Vrom  down  along,  out  o’  the  West, 

Vrom  Zouth  an’  East  they  d’  bustly  vorth, 
Vor  the  County  o’  Counties  the  best, 

Vor  the  land  o’  legend  an’  lore, 

Vor  the  land  o’  zider  an’  cheese, 

Vor  a  township  zet  on  a  zunny  shore, — • 

And  a  whiff  o’  the  zoft  zea  breeze. 

Lards  o’  the  compass  an’  rule. 

Who  d’  thummy  the  chalk  an’  the  claay, 
Quanes  o’  the  kinder-garten  school — 

They  all  be  a-comen  thease  waay. 

We’ll  gi’e  ’em  a  greetin’  true, 

Wi’  a  Zummerset  sheake  o’  the  hand. 

We’ll  tooast  ’em  wi’  Zummerset  zider  too, — 
Wine  o’  the  western  land. 

Zummerset  legend  an’  lore  ! 

Ooll’ee  drame  o’  the  daays  gone  by  ? 

Into  the  maze  o’  the  misty  yore 
Doo’ee  like  vor  to  peep  an’  to  pry  ? 

Then  goo  to  wold  Glaston’s  town 
An’  stud  o’  the  vlight  o’  time. 

The  gurt  high  Tar,  his  grassy  crown, 

Taake  courage,  and  braavely  climb. 
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’Twer  to  Glaston  Joseph  did  goo, 

An’  planted  his  staff  o’  tharn, 

That  rooted,  and  growed,  an’  bloomed  anew, 

On  every  Chirstmas  marn. 

At  Glaston,  Arthur  d’  bide. 

Mingled  wi’  Glaston’s  claay, 

Wi’  Guinevere  turned  into  dust  at  his  zide. 
Waitin’  the  last  gurt  daay. 

Vrom  the  zummit  o’  Glaston’s  Tar, 

Athirt  vair  Avalon’s  vale, 

You  d’  spy  wold  Camelot  rising  afar. 

Misty,  an’  bluey,  an’  pale — 

The  Zummerset  “  Taable  Round,” 

Wheer  the  "  Spotless  King  ”  did  dwell 
Wi’  his  knights  zo  bwold  : — an’  all  around 
Volks  still  o’  their  glories  tell. 

The  gurt  "  Round  Taable  ”  now 
Is  at  Weston  a-nighst  the  zaay. 

An’  the  knights  zo  bwold  be  the  Taichers,  who 
We  d’  welcome  wi’  us  to-daay. 

Ees.  Bwold  wer’  the  wold  knights,  when 
They  smote  wi’  the  sword  vor  Right. 

The  new  knights  vight  wi’  the  Book  an’  the  Pen 
The  Dragons  o’  Dark  an’  Night. 

Ooll’ee  creep}"  under  the  ground  ? 

Droo  Mendip’s  hollows  prowl  ? 

In  Cheddar’s  Caves  your  plaace  ’ull  be  vound. 

Or  the  Caverns  o’  Wookey  Hole. 

Oh,  unkid  is  Wookey  Hole  ! 

Wheer  in  gloomy  zilence,  alooane, 

Thik  witch — the  wicked  wold  soul — 

Bides,  chaanged  to  a  clammy  stooane  ! 

Ooll’ee  look  on  a  beautiful  land, 

Wheer  milk  an’  honey  d’  vlow  ? 

Then  up  on  the  zummit  o’  Mendip  stand 
An’  cast  thy  eyes  below ^ — - 
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Visions  o’  archets  an’  yields, 

Ood-lands  an’  pnrdling  straines, 

Wlieer  speckled  trout  to  the  vishennan  yields 
A  joy  that  d’  rival  his  drames  ! 

Ooll’ec  look  on  the  work  o’  man, 

“  Wold-ancient  ”  builders’  art  ? 

Then  goo.  an’  the  Zumnierset  churches  scan  — 
The  picter  ’nil  waarm  thy  heart. 

The  gurt  mother  church  at  Wells, 

Bath’s  wold  gray  pile  zo  grand — 

In  every  parish  a  tower  tells 
O’  the  art  o’  the  mason’s  hand. 

Oh,  Bladud  Bath  did  build. 

An’  the  Devil  he  viddled  at  Chew. 

On  banks  o’  Tone,  when  Ina  willed 
The  walls  o’  wold  Taunton  grew. 

Of  Alfred,  volk  d’  tell, 

When  at  Athelney,  midst  o’  the  laakes. 

How  the  wold  ooman  did  cuss  him  well, 

Vor  the  zaake  o’  a  vew  burnt  caakes. 

An’  Dunstan,  a  Zummerset  man 
Wi’  the  Devil  did  wrastle  an’  vight  ! 

An’  Roger  Baacon,  in  Zummerset  barn, 

Wer’  a  Taicher  o’  Laming  an’  Light. 

Wolsey  had  more  ’n  his  share 
O’  troubles,  an’  kickings,  an’  knocks — 

But  they  lamed  he  zummat  at  Ilchester, 

When  he  zat  in  the  parish  stocks. 

Wi’  Taichers,  zome  volk  d’  hold 
Johnny  I.ocke  vust  plaace  d’  taake — ■ 

.•\n’  Cabot  wer’  bwoldest  o’  zailors  bwold  : 

An’  o’  vighters,  what  about  Blaake  ? 

John  Pym  wer’  a  Lawyer,  d’ye  zee, 

Who’d  argy  an’  talky — vor  paay  : 

An’  wold  John  Bull,  yon  d’  know'  about  he. 
An’  his  zong  you  d’  zingy  to-daay. 
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Oh,  I  could  zing  ’ee  a  zong — 

Ef  zo  be  as  my  wind  ood  last — 

A  zong  wi’  a  liunderd  varses  long, 

O’  Zummerset’s  vamous  past. 

O’  Heroes  o’  land  and  o’  zaay, 

O’  Labour,  an’  Earning,  an’  Lore, 

O’  the  work  o’  Zummerset  volk  awaay, 

On  many  a  var  off  shore. 

But  I  must  gi’e  out  irow — 

Zo,  let  I  sheake  thy  hand, 

“  Welcome  to  Zummerset,”  I  d’  vow. 

Is  the  \vord  o’  the  western  land. 

‘‘  Welcome,  O,  Taichers  All 
To  Weston,  an’  Weston’s  joys. 

Luck  on  thy  argymentations  vail, 

Vor  the  zaake  o’  the  maids  an’  the  bwoys.” 

Vor  the  bwoys  air’  maids  o’  to-daay. 

In  Britain’s  school  an’  hwome. 

Be  they  who’ll  vorm  thik  mighty  arraay, 

O’  the  Nation  that  is  to  come. 

Oh,  ’tis  a  gurt  big  throng. 

That  d’  bide  by  the  Taichers’  call. 

An’  zo,  the  refrain  o’  thease  Zummerset  zong. 
Is  "  Welcome,  Taichers  All.” 
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The  Font,  St.  Augustine’s  Church 
Locking. 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE  DISTRICT 


By  C.  H.  Bothamley,  M.Sc. 


Weston-super-Mare  is  a  town  of  mushroom  growth  and 
many  still  living  can  remember  it  as  a  mere  handful  of 
houses,  but  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  the 
district  surrounding  it,  have  been  centres  of  human  habita¬ 
tion  even  long  before  our  historic  period.  There  are  few 
places  in  the  British  Isles  in  which  the  remains  of  pre¬ 
historic  man  are  more  abundant,  and  any  moderately  deep 
excavation  at  the  foot  or  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill 
is  as  likely  as  not  to  disclose  the  remains  of  some  early 
burial.  In  order  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  district 
in  prehistoric  and  early  historic  times  we  must  climb  to  the 
Camp  at  the  top  of  the  hill  or  to  one  of  the  higher  roads, 
which  will  give  an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  south  and  the 
east.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  Worlebury  Hill  is  a  kind  of 
island  rising  out  of  a  groat  area  of  Hat  country  with  the 
little  River  Yeo  running  down  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Mendip  and  discharging  into  the  sea  some  little  distance  to 
the  north.  About  two  miles  to  the  south  the  long  south¬ 
western  spur  of  the  Mendip  runs  out  at  Bleadon  Hill,  and 
across  the  River  Axe  is  the  bold,  isolated  part  of  IMendip 
known  as  Brean  Down,  and  out  in  the  Channel  are  the  Stee]) 
Holm  and  the  Flat  Holm,  which  are  undenuded  fragments 
of  the  same  ridge  of  mountain  limestone.  South  of  Bleadon 
Hill  and  the  rest  of  the  Mendip,  the  River  Axe  follows  a 
v^cry  winding  course  ami  empties  itself  into  the  Severn  Sea, 
between  Uphill  and  Brean  Down.  South  of  the  Axe  a  great 
stretch  of  Hat  country  runs  inland  as  far  as  Glastonbury  and 
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even  beyond,  broken  only  by  the  prominent  isolated  hill 
known  as  Brent  Knoll, and  a  comparatively  low  ridge  running 
from  north-west  to  south-east  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Axe. 
Still  further  south  the  River  Parrett  discharges  into  the  sea 
at  Burnham,  reinforced  by  the  waters  of  the  Brue  which 
joins  it  at  Highbridge.  A  large  portion  of  the  flat  country 
immediately  east  and  south  of  Worlebury  Hill  is  below  the 
level  of  high  water,  and  were  not  the  sea  and  river  banks 
and  the  general  system  of  drainage  carefidly  maintained, 
the  whole  district  would  become  one  vast  marsh,  with  little 
islets  dotted  here  and  there,  and  a  great  island  of  Worlebury 
standing  on  the  western  edge.  Such  in  prehistoric  times 
was  undoubtedly  the  condition  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Mendip,  and  Worlebury  Hill  was  obviously  a  strong  place, 
with  the  double  attraction  of  the  protection  of  the  marshes 
on  three  sides  and  ready  access  to  the  sea  on  the  fourth. 
Similarly  the  whole  district  between  the  south  of  the  INIen- 
dip  and  the  Parrett  was  then  largely  a  marsh,  and  would 
return  to  that  condition  to-day  if  the  sea  broke  through 
the  sea  wall  and  the  sand-dunes,  or  if  the  rivers  burst  their 
banks.  It  is  common  indeed  for  much  of  this  area  to  be 
under  water  in  winter,  and  some  years  ago  the  breaking  of 
the  banks  of  the  Parrett  flooded  the  country  north  of  it  for 
miles.  In  this  area  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  three  rivers  opening  directly  into  the  Severn  Sea, 
and  in  earlier  times  the  volume  of  these  rivers  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  larger  than  it  is  now,  and  they  afforded  ready 
means  of  access  to  the  interior  of  the  county  for  the  small 
craft  which  were  used  in  those  days.  In  comparatively 
recent  times  the  sea  itself  must  have  come  much  fai'ther 
inland  between  Worlebury  and  Bleadon  Hill  than  it  does 
to-day,  because  some  half-mile  or  more  eastward  from  the 
present  beach  there  have  been  discovered  rows  of  fishing 
stakes  very  similar  to  those  which  can  still  be  seen  round 
about  the  Old  Pier.  Worlebury  Camp  and  its  inhabitants 
and  the  ancient  earthworks  to  the  south  are  described  in  a 
separate  article.  Human  remains  discovered  here  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  Camp,  though  naturally  most  of 
them  have  been  discovered  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
not  in  what  was  then  marsh.  In  the  making  of  Coronation 
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Road  above  the  Church  a  most  interesting  burial,  or  rather 
two  burials  were  discovered  ;  the  first  consisting  of  the 
skeletons  of  a  man  and  woman,  buried  together  in  one  pit 
in  a  crouching  position  and  accompanied  by  fragments  of 
broken  pottery,  etc.  A  child  was  buried  in  an  adjoining 
pit,  likewise  with  some  pottery,  and  close  by  was  a  third 
pit  containing  no  remains.  All  the  pits  were  lined  with 
stones.  At  a  higher  level  there  was  a  male  skeleton  buried 
in  a  recumbent  position,  and  clearly  of  a  somewhat  later 
date.  The  remains  thus  found  were  of  people  of  the  fberic 
type,  and  together  with  a  careful  drawing  showing  the  exact 
conditions  of  the  burial  made  by  a  very  competent  local 
antiquarian  and  geologist,  Mr.  If.  N.  Davis,  F.G.S., who  super¬ 
intended  the  e.xcavation,  they  can  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
attached  to  the  Free  Library.  Here  also  is  exhibited  the 
latest  discovery,  in  the  shape  of  a  male  skeleton  found  in 
Worthy  Place,  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Tliisis  of  quite 
special  interest,  because  it  seems  clear  from  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  skeleton  that  the  man  was  not  ol  the  fberic,  but 
of  a  distinctly  non-western  type,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
not  a  Roman,  he  was  a+  least  one  of  the  Roman  legionaries 
from  Eastern  Europe  or  beyond.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
Worlebury  Hill,  beyond  the  village  of  Worle,  is  a  mound 
which  until  quite  recently  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and 
which  is  known  as  Castle  Batch.  It  may  have  been  in¬ 
tended  as  a  stronghold  or  small  outpost  of  Worlebury  Camp, 
but  it  is  also  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  merely 
a  burial  tumulus.  As  stated  in  another  article,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  occupation  of  Worlebury  Hill  and  its  Camp 
by  men  of  the  fberic  race  continued  for  some  years  after 
the  Roman  occupation,  and  was  only  terminated  by  the 
assault  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Camp. 

Of  the  Roman  occupation  the  remains  arc  not  abundant, 
the  marshy  character  of  the  district  at  that  time  no  doubt 
preventing  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings  in  any  large 
number.  Nevertheless,  the  district  was  of  considerable 
importance,  because  jiart  at  least  of  the  produce  of  the 
lead  mines  of  Priddy  and  Charterhouse-on-Mendip  were 
brought  along  the  old  British  trackway  down  Bleadon  Hill 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Axe.  There  is  also  good  reason  to 
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suppose  that  the  sea  banks  in  the  neighbourhocd  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Axe,  if  not  actually  Roman,  occupy  the 
place  of  older  banks  which  the  Romans  built  with  the  same 
object.  The  evidence  in  this  direction  is  interesting.  At 
a  place  cidled  Wemberham,  not  far  from  Yatton,  there 
were  discovered  the  remains  of  a  considerable  Roman  house 
about  150  feet  in  length  and  65  feet  in  breadth  close  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  Yeo,  and  so  placed  that  its  floors  are 
below  high-water  level.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  before 
this  villa  could  have  been  built  the  river  must  have  been 
embanked  and  the  district  drained  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  sea  being  kept  out  by  other  embankments.  There  are 
further  indications  that  at  some  later  time,  after  the  Romans 
had  left,  the  district  became  at  least  partially  flooded  again, 
probably  owing  to  the  breaking  of  some  banks.  It  seems 
clear  that  after  having  established  themselves  on  the 
Mendip,  the  Romans  set  to  work  to  carry  out  important 
sea  defences  and  works  of  drainage  similar  to  the  much 
greater  works  of  the  same  kind  which  they  carried  out  in 
Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere.  Objects  from  the  Roman 
house  at  Wemberham,  with  a  plan  of  it,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Museum.  Remains  of  Roman  houses  also  exist  near 
Congresbury  and  near  Banwell  but  have  not  been  properly 
examined. 

Between  the  Roman  departure  and  the  firm  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Saxon  Kingdom  in  Wessex  little  is  recorded. 
Incursions  from  Wales,  and  also  from  Ireland,  either  direct 
or  across  Wales,  there  doubtless  were,  for  the  Yeo,  the  Axe, 
and  the  Parrett,  are  the  only  waterways  opening  into  the 
Severn  Sea  on  its  sorxthern  side.  Later  on  the  same  rivers 
served  the  Northmen  as  means  of  ingress  and  egress  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  Ceawlin,  the  West  Saxon,  after  defeating  the 
Britons  in  Gloucestershire,  made  himself  master  of  the 
northern  part  of  Somerset  as  far  as  the  River  Axe,  includ¬ 
ing  Woiiebury  and  its  surroundings,  which  thus  became  for 
ever  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  In  845  the  "  Anglo 
Saxon  Chronicle  ”  tells  us  that  Eanwulf  the  Alderman 
with  Bishop  Eahlstan  and  the  men  of  Somerset,  and  Osric 
the  Alderman  with  the  men  of  Dorset,  “  fought  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Parrett  against  the  Danish  host,  and  there 
made  great  slaughter  and  got  the  victory.”  The  great 
struggle  of  Alfred  with  the  Danes  round  about  the  Isle  of 
Athelney  was  outside  our  district,  but  after  the  battle  of 
Ethandun,  when  peace  had  been  made  with  the  defeated 
Guthrum,  Alfred  received  him  as  his  godson  at  baptism, 
and,  sa^'S  the  Chronicle,  ”  his  chrism-loosing  was  at 
Wedmorc  ”  which  is  but  1 1  miles  away  beyond  the  River  Axe. 

Not  very  many  years  after  Alfred’s  death,  in  the  year 
918,  there  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  a  great  ship- 
host  of  Danes  with  two  carls,  Ohtor  and  Harold.  Thev 
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had  been  harrj-ing  Brittany,  and  now,  the  Chronicle  tells 
us,  they  harried  W’ales  by  the  sea-coast  as  thev  pleased. 
They  were,  however,  beaten  by  the  men  of  Hereford  and 
Gloucester  and  made  to  give  hostages  to  clear  out  of  the 
English  kingdom.  They  did  not,  however,  intend  to  keep 
faith,  but  King  Edward,  we  are  told,  had  shown  foresight 
and  had  arranged  so  that  his  soldiers  occupied  all  the 
south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  from  Cornwall  as 
far  west  as  the  mouth  of  the  A\-on.  The  Danes  tried  to 
steal  inland  at  night,  once  at  Watchet  and  once  at  Porlock, 
but  they  were  well  beaten  and  only  those  escaped  who 
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were  able  to  swim  to  the  ships.  After  these  repulses  they 
took  refuge  on  the  Flat  Holm,  where  they  had  to  remain 
so  long  that  they  were  quite  destitute  of  food,  and  many 
men  died  of  hunger.  Then  the  survivors  managed  to  get 
away  to  Wales,  and  afterwards  to  Ireland. 

Of  the  Saxon  occupation  of  the  district  there  are  very 
few  material  remains. 

In  the  records  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  years 
immediately  following  we  find  little  mention  of  Somerset, 
but  there  is  one  pathetic  record  relating  to  this  district. 
The  year  after  the  fatal  fight  at  Hastings  the  Chronicle 
tells  us  that  Gytha,  mother  of  the  dead  Harold,  and  the 
wives  of  many  good  men  with  her,  took  refuge  on  the 
Flat  Holm  and  there  dwelt  for  some  time,  afterwards  going 
across  the  sea  to  St.  Omer. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  country,  Somerset  was  soon  parcelled 
out  amongst  the  various  followers  and  supporters  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  an  examination  of  Domesday  led  the  late 
Bishop  Hobhouse  to  construct  a  map  of  the  county  show¬ 
ing  as  irearly  as  possible  how  at  that  time  the  present 
parishes  were  divided  amongst  the  Norman  owners.  Of 
course  the  parishes  as  such  were  then  non-existent,  the 
land  being  held  in  the  form  of  Manors.  Kewstoke,  Weston, 
Locking  and  Hutton  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
who  also  had  much  other  property  in  the  county  ;  Worle 
and  Brean  were  held  by  Walter  of  Douai  ;  Uphill,  with 
Christon,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  by  Serlo 
of  Burci  ;  Bleadon  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  Loxton 
by  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne  ;  Wick  St.  Lawrence  and 
Congresbury  belonged  to  the  King  himself ;  Yatton,  Buxton, 
Banwell,  and  Churchill  to  the  Bishopric  of  Wells  ;  and 
Winscombe  and  Shipham  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 
Remains  of  Norman  architecture  are  fairly  frequent  and 
some  of  them  of  considerable  interest.  The  little  early 
Norman  church  of  Christon  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  kind  to  bo  found  anywhere,  and  there  is  a  Norman 
door  and  some  other  remains  of  later  date  than  Christon 
in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Loxton.  Uphill  old  church  has 
an  interesting  Norman  door,  distorted  by  settlement,  and 
probably  considerable  parts  of  the  walls  belong  to  the 
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same  period.  Kewstoke  has  a  beautiful  late  Norman  door¬ 
way  under  the  south  porch,  and  there  is  some  early  work, 
probably  late  Norman,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  church 
at  Worlc.  There  is  also  a  Norman  font  of  considerable 
interest  at  Locking,  and  another  at  Congresbury. 
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Norman  Doorway — 
KtwsiOKt  Church. 


P.  B.  Burroughs. 


Of  the  siiccceding  centuries  the  records  arc  fen-cr.  The 
most  notcAvorthy  event  affecting  the  neighbourhood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  founding  of 
the  Priory  at  Worspring,  bcjmnd  Kewstoke,  about  1210. 
This  was  a  small  Priory  of  Austin  Canons  following  the 
rule  of  St.  Victor.  It  was  founded  by  William  de  Courtenay, 
a  grandson  of  that  Reginald  Fitz  Urse  of  Williton  who 
was  one  of  the  four  murderers  of  Thomas-a-Becket.  The 
considerable  remains  of  the  Priory  building  which  still  exist 
are  of  later  date.  Thirteenth  century  architecture  in  the 
district  is  represented  by  the  fine  work  in  the  nave  arcade  of 
the  church  at  Congresbury. 

The  fourteenth  century  left  little  mark  on  the  area  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  but,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  the 
fifteenth  century  left  a  great  legacy  of  beautiful  church 
buildings  like  those  at  Yatton,  Banwell  and  Kewstoke, 
with  remains  of  interesting  domestic  architecture  of  the 
same  period  at  Banwell,  Hutton,  and  Congresbury. 

From  the  fifteenth  century  until  modern  times  the  dis¬ 
trict  has  little  history  that  is  important.  The  great  wave 
of  prosperity  which  spread  outwards  from  Bristol  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  which  has 
left  its  mark  on  many  parts  of  the  county,  passed  by 
Worlebury  Hill  and  its  immediate  surroiindings.  In  those 
days  it  was  not,  and  indeed  it  is  not  now,  a  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  place  by  road.  The  main  highways  cross  the  Mendip 
some  miles  away^  and  the  waterways,  which  in  earlier  time 
had  been  sufficient  for  the  small  vessels  then  used,  were 
no  longer  available  for  the  larger  ships  which  now  brought 
wealth  from  the  Spanish  Main.  They  sailed  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Axe  and  past  Worlebury  Hill,  carrying  their 
precious  cargoes  with  them  to  find  harbour  through  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Avon  and  ma.ke  the  wealth  of  the  ancient 
port  of  Bristol. 
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Weston  Woods  (Woklebury)  [T.  G.  Goodman. 
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WORLEBURY  CAMP  AND  OTHER 
ANCIENT  EARTHWORKS. 


By  C.  H.  Bothamley,  M.Sc. 


If  from  the  Weston-super-Mare  sea-front  we  look  north¬ 
wards  towards  the  hill  which  shelters  the  town  on  that  side 
we  can  see,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  which  crown  the  western 
end,  what  looks  like  a  long,  low  wall  of  white  stones,  which 
at  a  certain  point,  turns  through  the  trees  to  cross  the 
headland.  A  wall  indeed  it  is,  but  by  no  means  so  prosaic 
or  so  simple  as  it  looks  at  a  distance.  It  is  the  long  southern 
defence  of  a  great  prehistoric  camp  which  occupies  this 
end  of  the  ridge,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains 
of  its  kind  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

Worlebury  Camp,  as  it  is  called,  is  important  not  only 
because  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  defences,  but  also 
because  the  human  and  other  remains  found  in  it  have 
thrown  more  light  upon  the  nature  and  state  of  civilisation 
of  its  inhabitants  than  has  been  the  case  with  any  other 
similar  prehistoric .  camp  in  the  country.  The  camp 
can  be  reached  by  a  steep  flight  of  rude  steps  on  the  hillside 
at  the  end  of  a  back  road  behind  Kewstoke  Terrace.  Take 
the  first  turning  to  the  left  when  proceeding  along  Camp 
Road  from  the  Prince  Consort  Gardens  above  the  Old  Pier. 
Another  approach  is  through  the  woods  at  the  eastern  end, 
by  climbing  a  path  into  the  wood  at  the  top  of  Queen’s 
Road  or  at  the  top  of  Arundell  Road.  A  broad  and  fairly 
level  footpath  runs  along  the  ridge,  and  when  this  is 
reached  from  either  of  the  paths  just  named  turn  to  the 
left  and  proceed  in  a  westerly  direction.  You  will  first 
come  to  a  shallow  ditch  with  a  low  stone  bank  on  its 
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westward  side,  cutting  across  the  ridge  and  running  down 
the  hill  to  the  north  and  south.  On  the  south  it  soon  turns 
at  a  right  angle  and  runs  west  to  join  the  next  ditch.  The 
ditch  is  partly  filled  up  with  stones,  and  both  ditch  and 
bank  are  overgrown  and  easily  escape  attention  if  not 
carefidly  looked  for.  About  150  yards  further,  in  the  same 
direction,  may  be  seen  a  second  very  similar  bank  and 
ditch  running  in  a  similar  direction  across  the  ridge.  Its 
southern  end  also  turns  westwards  to  join  the  main  defences. 
These  are  the  advance  works  of  the  fortification,  and  were 
intended  to  check  an  enemy  approaching  from  the  fairly 
level  ground  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  east.  The  banks 
were  originally  higher  and  may  have  been  strengthened  by 
a  palisade.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  space 
between  the  two  banks  and  ditches  formed  an  outer  enclo¬ 
sure  for  cattle.  Some  60  yards  still  further  west  we  meet 
with  a  series  of  four  banks  and  four  ditches  made  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  beyond  them  the  great  outer  bank  of  stone, 
about  15  feet  high,  roughly  semicircular.  All  these  advance 
works  run  across  the  ridge  and  gradually  die  out  on  either 
side.  They  were  necessary  because  this  is  the  only  readily 
accessible  face  of  the  camp,  the  hill-top  being  more  or 
less  level  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east.  Just 
behind  the  great  outer  bank,  but  with  a  broad  ditch  between 
them,  is  the  semi-circular  eastern  end  of  the  main  rampart 
of  the  fortification,  15  to  20  feet  high.  On  the  northern 
side  it  soon  dies  out,  because  the  slope  of  the  hill  soon 
becomes  so  precipitous  that  little  or  no  artificial  defence 
was  necessary.  On  the  southern  side,  however,  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  westerly  direction  to  a  well-marked  re-entering 
angle,  and  beyond  this  still  continues,  following  the  natural 
line  of  the  hill,  towards  the  precipitous  western  end.  Below, 
along  the  southern  front,  there  can  still  be  traced  the  lower 
ditch,  now  filled  with  stones,  but,  like  the  bank  above, 
following  the  natural  line  of  the  hill.  The  main  rampart 
and  the  outer  rampart  at  the  cast  end  seem  at  present  to  be 
merely  irregular  banks  of  loosely  piled  stones,  but  careful 
examination  has  shown  that  the  structure  was  systematic¬ 
ally  built  by  a  careful  piling  of  the  stones  one  upon  the 
other  so  as  to  form  a  wall  with  a  well-marked  face,  but  no 
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mortar  or  cement  ot  any  kind  was  used  ;  the  construction 
was  what  is  known  as  “  dry  masonry.”  The  broad  mass  of 
the  rampart  was  constructed  by  building  several  walls  of 
dry  masonry  of  this  kind,  one  against  the  other.  It  is 
probable  that  the  outer  wall  was  the  highest,  with  the 
walls  behind  it  successively  lower  and  lower,  forming  a 
series  of  steps.  At  present,  of  course,  the  middle  wall  is 
highest,  and  it  can  be  distinctly  seen  along  the  top  of  the 
outer  rampart  on  the  east,  and  also — but  less  distinctly — in 
places  along  the  top  of  the  main  rampart  at  the  east  end. 
At  one  or  two  points  towards  the  east,  holes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  bank  show  cpiite  clearly  the  carefully  laid 
faces  of  the  inner  walls.  This  peculiar  structure  of  walls 
of  dry  masonry  built  one  against  the  other  is  uncommon, 
but  occurs  in  some  of  the  prehistoric  fortifications  in  Wales 
and  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
camp  was  in  the  re-entering  angle  already  referred  to, 
and  the  roadway,  wide  enough  for  chariots,  ascended  the 
hill  somewhat  steeply  from  an  ancient  road  running  along 
its  base,  and  passed  into  the  camp  between  high  walls 
guarded  at  the  outer  ends  by  two  roughly  constructed 
towers.  There  was  another  entrance  passing  through  both 
ramparts  at  the  north-east  corner,  and  a  third,  very  steep 
and  narrow,  at  the  west  end.  This  was  probably  used 
mainly  as  a  means  of  access  to  a  spring  which  existed  at 
the  western  base  of  the  hill,  bi:t  wh’ch  was  destroyed  ''n  mak¬ 
ing  the  Old  Pier.  The  camp,  enclosed  by  the  rampant  on 
the  east  and  south  and  the  precipices  on  the  west  and  north, 
is  appro.ximately  a  long  oval  in  shape  and  occupies  about 
loj  acres,  its  greatest  length  being  somewhat  more  than 
500  yards,  and  its  greatest  breadth  140  to  150  yards.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  cross  ditch  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  main  entrance,  and  the  eastern  and  higher 
part  thus  cut  off  is  regarded  as  the  citadel  or  "  keep  ”  of  the 
camp. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  camp,  apart  from  the 
peculiar  structure  of  its  rampart,  is  the  existence  of  some 
ninety-three  artificial  pits,  most  of  which  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  main  entrance,  although  there  are 
many  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  enclosure.  These  pits  vary 
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much  in  size,  from  rouglih'  6  feet  across  to  as  much  as 
I  o  feet  across,  and  they  vary  also  from  about  4  feet  to  8  feet 
in  depth.  When  they  were  discovered,  low  banks  were 
discernible  round  the  pits  in  several  places,  and  they  can 
still  be  seen  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  are  much  over¬ 
grown.  It  seems  clear  that  the  pits  were  intended  as  a  kind 
of  underground  basement  or  storehouse  to  huts  which 
were  built  over  them,  and  their  existence  shows  that  this 
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camp  was  an  actual  place  of  residence  and  not  like  so  many 
others,  merely  a  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  Most 
pi'obably  tree-trunks  were  laid  across  the  pits  and  a 
circular  hut  of  old  bee-hive  shape  constructed  over  them 
of  wattle^and'daub.  When  these  pits  were  examined  some 
sixty  years  ago  they  were  found  to  contain  human  remains, 
as  well  as  remains  of  clothing,  food,  and  domestic  animals 
and  domestic  appliances  of  various  kinds,  and  a  quantity 
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of  charcoal  and  burnt  wood.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  finds  can  be  seen  in  the  Museum  attached  to  the 
Free  Library  and  others  arc  in  the  Museum  at  Taunton. 
Portions  of  at  least  eighteen  skeletons  were  found,  including 
those  of  men,  women  and  children  ;  in  some  cases  there 
were  two  or  three  skeletons  in  the  same  pit.  At  least  half 
of  them  have  marks  showing  the  use  of  sharp-cutting 
weapons,  which  must  have  been  of  a  very  serviceable  kind 
and  used  with  considerable  skill.  'I'lie  other  remains  in 
the  pit  show  abundant  signs  of  having  been  burnt,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  camp  was  literally  ravaged  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  evidence  on  the  whole  makes  it  probable  that 
this  final  overthrow  of  the  camp  took  place  in  or  about  the 
year  a.d.  47,  the  attackers  being  a  Roman  force  under 
Vespasian.  After  the  slaying  or  dispersal  of  the  inhabitants 
the  walls  of  the  camp  were  probably  thrown  down  in  order 
to  make  it  no  longer  defensible.  The  inhabitants,  so  far 
as  can  be  deduced  trom  their  skeletons,  belonged  mainly  to 
that  ancient  Iberian  type  which  occupied  so  much  of  western 
Europe  in  prehistoric  times  and  which  still  survives  in  many 
places.  The  remains  found  in  the  pits  with  the  skeletons 
show  that  these  people  kept  various  domestic  animals,  such 
as  the  pig,  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  goat  ;  cidtivated 
cereals  ;  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  weaving  and  also 
with  the  use  of  bronze  and  of  iron.  Their  potterv  was  some¬ 
what  rude  and  coarse.  Their  state  of  civilisation  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  period  when  the  bronze  and  the  iron  ages 
overlapped. 

From  Worlebury  Hill,  looking  south,  south-east,  and 
south-west,  there  can  be  seen  other  prehistoric  strongholds. 
On  Brean  Down,  towards  its  eastern  end,  there  is  a  bank  of 
stones  with  a  well-marked  ditch  on  its  western  side.  This 
was  clearly  intended  as  a  defence  from  the  mainland  against 
any  enemy  coming  by  water  and  landing  at  the  western 
end  of  the  town.  At  the  western  end  of  the  down  there  is 
a  beacon  platform,  round  which  are  low  straight  banks, 
forming  small  rectangular  enclosures,  but  what  they  really 
were  is  unknown. 

Somewhat  inland,  and  almost  due  south,  rises  the  promi¬ 
nent  hill  of  Brent  Knoll,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  formed 
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into  a  camp  with  a  double  bank  and  ditches,  but  little  has 
been  discovered  to  throw  any  definite  light  on  its  age  or  its 
inhabitants.  It  was  probably  a  refuge  camp,  for  a  tribe 
living  on  the  elevated  plateau  below  it.  Still  further 
inland,  largely  hidden  by  trees,  there  is  Banwell  Hill,  on 
the  eastern  end  of  which  there  are  some  remains  of  a 
camp  similar  to  that  on  Brent  Knoll,  and  bejmnd,  in  a 
direction  east  b}^  south  from  Worlebury,  crowning  one  of 
the  most  prominent  off-shoots  of  the  Mendips,  can  be  seen 
the  great  stone  rampart  of  Dolbury  Camp,  larger  even  than 
that  at  Worlebury.  It  is  about  525  yards  long  and  250 
3'ards  broad,  and  its  main  defence  is  a  rampart  of  stones 
rising  in  many  places  to  as  much  as  20  feet  high.  At  its 
base  is  a  ditch  and  outside  this  a  second  but  lower  rampiirt. 
This  defence  encloses  the  camp  on  three  sides,  but  or  the 
south  there  is  a  precipitous  cliff,  and  here  the  bank  is  very 
low  or  is  non-existent.  The  principal  entrance  was  origin¬ 
ally  b}''  a  steep  path  at  the  western  end,  but  the  lower  part 
of  it  has  been  quarried  away.  As  at  Worlebury,  there  is  an 
advance  work  in  the  shape  of  a  ditch  cut  across  the  ridge 
outside  the  eastern  end  of  the  camp  where  the  approach 
was  easiest.  There  was  also  a  second  entrance  at  this  end 
crossing  both  ramparts,  which  are  here  very  strong.  The 
general  course  of  the  rampart  follows  the  natural  line  of 
the  hill.  As  at  Worlebury,  the  camp  still  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  dry  masonrj^  but  of  a  different  type  ; 
in  this  case  it  is  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  bank  that  was 
built  up  carefully  with  a  distinct  vertical  face,  and  on  the  top 
of  this  were  piled  the  stones  forming  the  upper  part  of  the 
defence,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  railway  embank¬ 
ment  is  constructed  to-day.  Across  the  valley  to  the  west 
there  are  remains  of  another  bixt  smaller  stronghold  called 
Dinghurst  Camp,  very  much  of  the  same  tj^pe,  consisting 
of  a  double  bank  and  ditch,  but  largely  destroyed  by  sur¬ 
face  mining.  Very  little  has  been  discovered  in  either 
camp  which  throws  any  light  on  their  age.  The  finds  in 
Dolbury  are  in  fact  limited  to  Roman  and  Saxon  coins, 
iron  spearheads,  and  some  other  weapons,  a  few  fragments 
of  crude  gray  potter}^,  and  a  few  flint  flakes.  It  is  probable 
that  the  construction  of  most  of  these  camps  dates  from 
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the  bronze  age,  but,  occupying  as  they  do  the  most  readily 
defensible  positions,  they  were  doubtless  used  successively 
by  the  various  people  who  took  possession  of  the  countrv, 
both  in  prehistoric  and  early  historic  times. 

The  occurrence  of  several  of  these  camps  in  sight  of  one 
another  has  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  so  arranged 
in  order  that  the  occupants  might  signal  to  one  another 
when  occasion  arose.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture. 
The  distribution  of  the  camps  was  determined  mainly  by 
the  physical  features  of  the  country  and  at  the  time  when 
they  were  made  the  inhabitants  had  not  reached  that  stage 
of  civilisation  which  is  implied  by  concerted  strategy 
involving  the  arrangement  of  chains  of  signalling  positions. 

On  the  western  slope  of  Bleadon  Hill  there  are  low  straight 
banks  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles.  These  most 
probably  were  connected  with  some  early  arrangements  for 
tribal  or  communal  cultivation. 
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THE  BRISTOL  CHANNEL 


When  the  Thames  was  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Seine  flowed  through  what  is  now  the  English  Channel, 
the  depression  now  forming  the  bed  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
was  a  fairly  level  plain,  probably  broken  with  a  few  isolated 
hills,  through  which  the  Severn  and  other  rivers  flowed  to 
join  one  having  a  north  and  south  direction  between 
England  and  Ireland. 

Submerged  forests  of  post-glacial  age  occur  at  Sharpness, 
Porlock,  and  Watchet,  showing  that  the  ancient  plain  was 
well  wooded,  and  from  the  fossils  which  have  been  dredged 
up,  or  discovered  in  the  Caves  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  it  is 
evident  that  at  that  period  many  huge  extinct  mammals, 
together  with  early  man  roamed  over  the  district. 

To-day  the  Channel  is  one  of  the  busiest  shipways  around 
the  coast.  On  the  Welsh  side  to  the  north-east  is  Newport, 
and  its  novel  Transporter  Bridge  across  the  month  of  the 
river  is  visible  from  Weston  on  a  clear  day.  Further  south, 
but  almost  opposite  Weston,  at  a  distance  of  about  1 2  miles, 
is  Cardiff — the  capital  of  Wales — and  Penarth,  its  resi¬ 
dential  suburb,  with  its  “  Beds  ”  so  full  of  interest  for  the 
geologist,  and  its  sheltered  roadstead  so  welcomed  by  the 
mariner  when  the  western  gales  force  him  to  seek  shelter. 
Further  south  still  is  Barry — the  newest  of  the  Channel 
ports — with  its  gigantic-deep  water  docks,  and  its  ingenious 
machinery  for  handling  the  coal  from  the  pits  around  it. 

On  the  English  side  of  the  Channel,  at  the  month  of  the 
Avon,  are  Avonmouth  and  Portishead,  two  feeder  ports 
for  Bristol  ;  further  south  is  Clevedon,  and  then  the  bold 
promontories  of  Sand  Point  and  Worlebury,  which  protect 
Weston  and  its  bay  from  northerly  winds.  South  of 
Weston  Bay  is  Brcan  Down,  separating  it  from  Bridgwater 
Bay.  The  Down  is  of  special  interest ;  at  its  sea  end  is  an 
abandoned  fort,  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  formed  one 
of  the  chief  defences  of  the  Channel,  now  it  is  one  of  the 
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few  ‘‘  Official  Sanctuaries  ”  for  wild  birds  in  this  country. 
The  Down  is  open  to  visitors,  and  may  be  reached  by  ferry 
across  the  mouth  of  the  River  Axe,  or  by  motor  or  sailing 
boat  from  Anchor  Head.  Owing  to  the  number  of  rare 
wild  plants  growing  on  it — one  of  which,  the  White  Rock 
Rose — is  only  found  in  one  other  place  in  England,  it  is 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  botanists  each  year. 

In  Bridgwater  Bay  is  Burnham,  a  small  health-resort, 
which  has  a  fine  sandy  beach  and  a  noted  Golf  Course. 
An  excellent  Pavilion  and  ferro -concrete  promenade  were 
constructed  last  year.  Further  south  the  coast  begins  to 
rise  into  that  glorious  mass  of  rugged  rock  for  which  this 
part  of  the  Channel  is  so  well-known.  Several  interesting 
places  are  found  here,  Minehead,  the  inlet  to  Exmoor,  the 
land  of  the  wild  red  deer,  Lynton  and  Lynmouth,  described 
by  Southey  as  the  finest  spot  he  ever  saw  except  Cintra 
and  Arrabida,  and  on  approaching  it  by  steamer  one 
realises  its  right  to  the  title  of  the  "  Switzerland  of  England.” 
Further  on  is  Ilfracombe,  a  topsy-turvydom  of  rocks,  from 
whose  tops  some  of  the  finest  views  obtainable  in  the 
country  may  be  seen,  and  scattered  in  its  hollows  is  the 
fair  and  pleasant  town  and  harbour.  The  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  break  at  the  foot  of  the  Tors,  the  Capstone  Hill, 
and  Hillsborough,  with  majestic  effect  when  weather  is 
rough.  The  Capstone  Parade,  the  Tors  Walk  and  hill 
paths  are  very  enjoyable,  and  as  they  can  be  reached  in 
little  over  two  hours  from  Weston  the  trip  is  a  very  popular 
one.  Morte  Lighthouse  and  Woollacombe  Sands  are 
within  a  few  miles.  South  of  Barnstaple  Bay  is  Clovelly, 
the  quaintest  of  quaint  places,  set  on  the  steepest  of  hill 
sides,  surrounded  with  ancient  trees  and  tangled  under¬ 
growth,  lichen-covered  cottages,  the  base  of  one  level  with 
the  roof  of  its  neighbour,  cobbled  terraced  streets,  the  like 
of  which  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere,  and  the  picture  com¬ 
pleted  with  inhabitants  of  the  real  hardy  fisherfolk  type. 

The  Channel  is  not  an  easy  one  for  navigators.  Currents 
and  banks  are  numerous,  and  several  islands  add  beauty 
to  the  scene  and  danger  for  the  mariner.  That  granite 
plateau — Lundy  Island — is  generally  considered  the  western 
limit  of  the  Channel.  Looking  across  from  Weston  two 
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islands  may  be  seen,  Steep  Holm  on  the  left,  and  Flat 
Holm  on  the  right,  the  former  5  and  the  latter  7  miles 
from  Weston,  both  are  formed  of  mountain  limestone,  and 
are  apparent  continuations  of  Brean  Down  and  the  Mendips. 
On  Flat  Holms  is  one  of  the  chief  Channel  lighthouses,  as 
well  as  a  foghorn,  whose  range  of  sound  is  20  miles.  On 
a  clear  night  the  lights  of  Newport,  Cardiff,  Penarth  and 
Barry  may  be  clearly  seen  from  Weston,  as  well  as  the 
lights  from  some  half  dozen  lightships  and  lighthouses. 
The  fair-way  for  ships  is  nearer  the  Welsh  than  the  English 
coast.  The  small  Channel  between  the  Old  Pier  and  the 
Weston  sea  wall  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  sprat  catching 
areas  around  the  coast,  and  fish  of  a  larger  kind  are  very 
plentiful  in  Weston  Bay. 

Inland  Places  of  Interest 

Bridgwater. — A  typical  English  country  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  navigable  River  Parrett.  The  famous  Admiral, 
Robert  Blake,  was  born  at  Bridgwater.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  which  has  a  very  fine  tower,  hangs  the  famous 
picture,  “  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  Murillo. 

Taunton. — A  town  of  great  antiquity,  situated  in  a 
healthy  position  in  the  lovely  vale  of  Taunton  Deane, 
spoken  of  three  centuries  ago  as  the  "  Paradise  of  England.” 
An  object  of  great  interest  is  the  castle  founded  in  the 
eighth  century  by  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  Taunton 
was  the  scene  of  many  strenuous  struggles  during  the  great 
Civil  War,  and  is  famoirs  as  the  place  where  the  ill-fated 
Duke  of  Monmouth  made  his  regal  declaration,  and  where 
Judge  Jeffreys  held  the  Bloody  Assize. 

Athelney. — A  picturesque  little  village  known  as  the  Isle 
of  Athelney,  with  many  old-world  associations.  It  was 
amongst  the  wilds  and  morasses  of  this  once  desert  region 
that  Alfred  the  Great  took  refuge,  and  if  legend  be  true, 
where  he  burnt  the  cakes  in  the  shepherd’s  hut.  The 
battle  of  Sedgemoor  was  fought  close  by. 
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CLEVEDON 


This  pleasant  and  popular  watering-place,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  nearl}?  6,000,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Some  6  miles  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Severn  and  the  Avon  and  13  miles  from  Bristol. 

Looked  at  from  the  sea  or  from  the  top  of  Wain’s  Hill  the 
town  appears  to  be  set  in  an  old-world  garden  where  all  is 
rest  and  peace.  It  rises  from  the  sea-shore  by  three 
natural  terraces,  each  having  easy  communication  with  the 
other,  and  giving  as  many  gradations  of  climate. 

Shut  in  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  hills  it  is  protected 
from  the  cold  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  but  is  open  to  the 
prevailing  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds  which  come 
straight  across  the  Atlantic  impregnated  with  the  health¬ 
giving  elements  of  that  remarkable  ocean. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  are  few  towns  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  Cornwall,  which  have  such 
a  mild  winter  temperature  as  Clevedon ;  and  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  and  almost  entire  freedom  from  land 
and  sea  fogs  make  it  an  ideal  winter  resort. 

Facing  south  and  south-west,  it  secures  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunshine  and  consequently  enjoys  a  far  milder 
climate  than  many  towns  on  the  south  coast,  and  in  the 
difference  between  its  day  and  night  temperatures  compares 
favourably  with  the  Riviera.  Snow  rarely  falls,  and  when 
it  does  seldom  remains  long  upon  the  ground. 

The  soil  and  subsoil  are  sand  lying  upon  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  the  roads,  which  are  good,  dry  quickly.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the 
water  supply  is  excellent. 

The  seashore,  which  is  of  shingle,  broken  by  rocky 
masses,  is  bordered  by  an  esplanade  rather  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  length,  not  a  stiff  and  formal  promenade. 

The  Green  Beach,  the  most  popular  and  fashionable 
portion  of  the  Front,  and  one  of  the  leading  attractions  of 
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the  place,  consists  of  an  extensive  plateau  of  greensward 
at  an  altitude  of  some  35  feet  above  the  shelving  beach. 
The  pier,  which  is  at  the  cast  end  of  the  esplanade,  although 
not  conceived  on  imposing  lines,  has  been  much  improved, 
and  the  largest  pleasure  steamers  can  land  and  embark 
their  passengers  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

Overlooking  the  pier  is  Dial  Hill,  from  which  a  magni¬ 
ficent  view  is  to  be  obtained.  From  the  neighbouring  hill 
of  Bella  Vista  a  magnificent  view  is  obtainable  of  the 
beautiful  Swiss  Valley,  which  so  well  deserves  its  name. 

When  on  Dial  Hill  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
ruins  of  Walton  Castle.  Around  it  are  the  Clevedon  golf- 
links  of  eighteen  holes,  where  in  addition  to  a  fine  test  of 
golf  on  a  well  kept  course,  players  have  magnificent  views 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Welsh  Coast  and  the  County  of 
Somerset. 

Within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  the  Swiss  Valley  is  Cleve¬ 
don  Court,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Eltons. 

The  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  Court  or  Manor 
House  cannot  definitely  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  a  dwelling  house  was  built  on  the  site  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  present  mansion  was  doubtless  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  by  the  De  Clivedens,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  for  several  generations,  it  was  the  residence  of  members 
of  the  Wake  family,  descendents  of  the  famous  Hereward ; 
one  Sir  Roger  Wake,  being  attainted  in  parliament  for 
espousing  the  cause  of  Richard  III.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  much  added  to,  and  portions  have  been  rebuilt,  so  that 
to-day  the  fine  old  manorial  mansion  awakens  not  only  the 
interest  of  the  antiquarian,  but  the  admiration  of  the  visitor. 

In  the  grounds  is  the  “  Sunflower  ”  pottery  where  the 
famous  Elton  ware  is  made  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  present  kindly  and  genial  lord  of  the  manor.  Sir 
Edmund  H.  Elton,  Bart.,  the  founder  of  this  remarkable 
and  successful  industry. 

But  Clevedon  Court,  has,  if  possible,  even  greater  attrac¬ 
tions.  It  is  certain  that  Thackeray  wrote,  at  least  a  portion 
of  “  Esmond,”  whilst  visiting  at  the  Court,  and  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  old  mansion  is  the  original  of  “  Castle  wood.”  Henry 
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Hallam,  the  historian,  married  a  daughter  of  the  house,  and 
Tennyson,  who  was  among  the  famous  visitors  at  the 
Court,  must  have  loved  to  wander  through  the  beautiful 
gardens  and  grounds  and  over  the  surrounding  hilis  and 
dales  of  Clevedon. 

The  Parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  stands  upon 
the  western  side  of  Church  Hill,  and  being  built  near  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  has  long  served  as  a  conspicuous  land-mark 
to  the  sailors  passing  up  and  down  the  Channel. 

It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  tower  being  in  the 
centre,  and  here  in  the  shelter  of  this  dear  old  church, 
‘‘  By  the  broad  water  of  the  west,”  “  Within  the  hearing 
of  the  wave,”  sleep  the  Hallams  and  the  Eltons. 

No  mystery  now  attaches  to  the  initials  A.  H.  H.  (Arthur 
Henry  Hallam),  whose  great  friendship  and  early  death 
wrung  from  the  heart  of  Tennyson  that  spirit-haunting 
poem,  beginning 

"  Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  sea.” 

with  its  heartbreak  for  the  loved  and  lost  : 

“  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill  ; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish’d  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  !  ” 

and  later  on  the  unparalleled  and  deathless  "  In  Memoriam  ” 
tells  how  ”  in  the  dark  Church  like  a  ghost  ”  his  "  tablet 
glimmers  to  the  dawn.” 

One  other  interesting  spot  in  Clevedon  is  the  cottage  on 
the  right  of  Old  Church  Road  to  which  Coleridge  brought 
his  genial  and  gentle  bride,  Sara  Fricker,  in  October,  1795, 
and  in  this  primitive  dwelling,  built  under  the  bold  escarpe- 
ment  of  Hangstone  Hill,  the  author  of  the  “  Ancient 
Mariner,”  and  of  the  weird  and  marvellous  ”  Christabel  ” 
spent  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life.  In  the  years  immedi¬ 
ately  following  his  residence  here  all  his  finest  poems  were 
written.  His  twenty-fifth  year  has  been  called  his  “  annus 
mirabilis,”  and  here  he  spent  his  twenty-fourth.  That 
he  loved  his  lowly  cot  is  certain,  for  on  leaving  it  he  wrote  : 

“  My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot. 

Thy  jasmins  and  thy  window  peeping  rose.” 


THE  AVON  GORGE 


By  S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  F.G.S., 

Chaning  Wills  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Bristol. 


In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  from  the  uplands  near  Sod- 
bury  to  the  Severn  flats  near  Shirehampton  the  valley  of 
the  Avon  is  characterised  by  scenery  of  great  and  varied 
beauty.  Above  Bath  the  richly  wooded  slopes  which 
sweep  down  to  the  wir.  ding  river’s  edge  have  a  charm  for 
the  eye  greater  perhaps  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
Avon  Gorge.  But  few  can  deny  that  the  view  of  that 
Gorge  from  the  Suspension  Bridge  or  from  Observatory  Hill 
is  at  any  rate  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  feature  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Avon.  And  for  those  whose  interests 
are  scientific  it  is  here  that  one  is  brought  into  closest  touch 
with  the  most  varied  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  district 
which  the  Avon  drains.  Of  these  episodes  an  attempt  is 
made  in  the  following  pages  to  give  an  account  in  language 
as  free  as  possible  from  technicalities. 

(i)  We  may  take  first  the  scenic  features. 

Between  Bath  and  Bristol  the  Avon  runs  in  a  wide  open 
valley,  which  extends  westwards  to  the  Severn,  and  forms 
the  gently  undulating  and  low-lying  country  stretching 
from  I-ong  Ashton  to  Tickenham  and  Nailsea,  and  thence 
on  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Avon,  however,  instead 
of  following  what  seems  to  be  its  natural  course  through 
this  low-lying  country,  bends  sharply  to  the  north  and  runs 
through  the  narrow  and  deep  gorge  between  the  Downs  and 
J^eigh  Woods,  once  more  entering  low-lying  country  near 
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Sea  Mills.  How  did  this  gorge  come  into  existence,  and 
why  does  the  Avon  follow  such  a  peculiar  course  ?  * 

(«)  The  first  explanation  that  would  occur  to  most 
people  is  that  the  gorge  was  produced  by  the  splitting 
action  of  some  mighty  earthquake.  If  this  were  the  cause 
the  rocks  seen  in  the  quarries  on  one  side  of  the  gorge  ought 
to  slope  away  from  those  on  the  other  side,  or  at  any  rate 
give  evidence  of  dislocation  ;  but  on  both  sides  the  rocks 
slope  in  precisely  the  same  way,  i.e.  up  the  river,  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  dislocation. 

(V)  The  second  view  regards  the  Avon  Gorge  as  having 
been  cut  by  the  overllow  channel  of  a  glacier  lake  which 
it  is  suggested  may  during  the  Glacial  Period  have  occupied 
the  low  country  between  Bristol  and  Bath.  According  to 
this  view  the  Avon  valley  had  its  original  outlet,  via  the 
Long  Ashton  and  Nailsea  valley,  blocked  by  a  mass  of  ice, 
which  formed  a  barrier  behind  which  the  waters  of  a  lake 
gradually  accumulated  till  they  overtopped  the  Downs. 
An  overllow  channel  then  began  to  form  which  eventually 
as  it  deepened  gave  rise  to  the  Avon  Gorge.  In  support  of 
this  view  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  ;  neither  the  ice 
barrier,  nor  the  supposed  lake  have  left  any  distinct  or 
recognisable  traces  of  their  existence. 

(c)  The  third  explanation  is  that  the  Gorge  marks  the 
original  course  of  the  river, — that  it  is  the  work  of  running 
water  and  was  in  fact  produced  by  the  Avon  itself.  It  is 
not  however  implied  that  the  Avon  which  produced  the 
gorge  was  the  sluggish  tidal  river  of  the  present  day  ;  as 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel,  the  Avon  was  probably 
once  a  swift  stream  draining  an  area  standing  at  a  far 
higher  level  than  its  present  basin. 

The  formation  of  a  river  valley  is  a  two-fold  process  :  in 
the  first  place  there  is  the  downward-cutting  action  of  the 
main  stream  which  tends  to  deepen  the  valley,  and  in  the 
second  place  there  is  the  work  of  rain,  frost  and  the  tributary 
streamlets  which  tend  to  cut  back  the  sides  and  widen  the 
valley. 

*  This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Pyoc.  Bristol  Nat.  Soc.,  N.S.,  Vol.  IV.  (1883-.B 
p.  171  etseq. 
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In  the  ease  of  the  Avon  Gorge  the  former  of  these  processes 
lias  predominated  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Avon  valley  between 
Bristol  and  Bath  the  second  process  has  been  equally 
efficient.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  probably  that 
the  rocks  of  the  Avon  Gorge  consist  in  the  main  of  hard 
limestone  traversed  by  well-marked  divisional  planes, — a 
type  of  rock  that  does  not  readily  yield  to  frost  and  rain, 
and  therefore  docs  not  crumble  away  to  form  a  wide,  open 
valley.  The  rocks  on  the  other  hand  between  Bristol  and 
Bath  are  in  the  main  relatively  soft  sandstones  and  marls, 
easily  eroded,  and  similar  rocks  extend  on  past  Long  Ashton 
to  the  Nailsea  neighbourhood.  Why  then  did  the  river 
not  follow  the  soft  rocks  throughout  and  avoid  the  hard 
rocks  of  the  1  )owns  altogether  ? 

To  understand  its  present  course,  one  must  realise  that 
when  the  Avon  began  to  flow  its  direction  was  determined 
not  by  the  rocks  now  forming  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
probably  by  a  westward  extension  of  the  Oolitic  rocks,  now 
seen  near  Bath,  and  of  the  Chalk  of  Salisbury  Idain,  both  of 
which  rocks  undoubtedly  once  extended  far  to  the  west  of 
their  present  limits.  After  its  first  emergence  from  beneath 
the  sea,  a  river  system  was  established  on  the  plain  formed 
of  these  locks,  which  completely  smothered  those  now 
visible  at  the  surface,  the  direction  of  the  streams  being 
determined  solely  by  the  slope  of  the  ground,  and  having 
no  relation  to  the  lie  of  the  older  rocks  buried  far  beneath. 
In  course  of  time  the  old  rocks  of  the  Downs,  etc.,  were  laid 
bare  owing  to  the  removal  by  the  action  of  rain  and  streams 
of  the  Chalk  and  Oolite  which  covered  them,  but  the  rivers 
continued  to  follow  in  the  older  rocks  the  same  courses  that 
they  had  originally  established  in  the  covering  of  newer 
rocks.  It  is  a  generally  recognised  geological  principle  that 
when  once  the  course  of  a  river  has  been  established,  it  is 
only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  that  that  course 
is  deserted. 

(2)  While  to  most  people  the  Avon  Gorge  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  from  the  scenic  aspect,  to  the  geologist  it  is  at  least 
equally  interesting  because  it  provides  such  a  magnificent 
section  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  I'ocks.  Tlie  river 
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cuts  these  rocks  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  as  they  are  tilted 
up  so  as  to  slope  at  an  angle  of  about  40°  to  the  south,  the 
whole  thickness  of  some  3,000  feet  is  passed  over  in  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  1 1  miles. 

The  points  of  interest  arc  essentially  geological,  and  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  them  without  pre-supposing 
some  geological  knowledge. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Avon  quarries  we 
have  not  only  a  sequence  of  rocks,  and  a  suite  of  fossils, 
but  also  in  part  a  geological  history  of  the  district.  Hence, 
it  seems  best  to  describe  in  chronological  order  the  events 
of  which  these  rocks  form  a  record. 

Reference  to  Fig.  2  shows  that  the  strata  of  the  Avon 
Gorge  succeed  one  another  in  a  regular  series,  the  lowest  and 
therefore  oldest,  being  at  the  north-western  end,  and  succes¬ 
sively  higher  and  newer  beds  succeediirg  one  another  till 
Observatory  Hill  is  reached.  Flere  a  great  fanlt  or  dis¬ 
location  traverses  the  rocks,  as  will  be  described  in  the 
sequel,  and  part  of  the  sequence  is  repeated. 

The  oldest  and  lowest  rocks  are  those  known  as  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  and  are  seen  in  several  of  the  cuttings  be¬ 
tween  Sea  Mills  station  and  the  tunnel  through  Durdham 
Down,  and  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  red  sandstones,  pebble  beds,  and  shales  and,  except 
for  a  few  scales  of  fish,  have  yielded  no  fossils.  They  are 
undoubtedly  deposits  laid  down  in  shallow  water,  and  the 
lack  of  the  remains  of  any  purely  marine  forms  of  life  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  rocks  were  laid  down,  not  in  the  open 
sea,  but  in  a  lake  or  land-locked  gulf.  The  cutting  immedi¬ 
ately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  through  the  Downs 
on  the  Upper  Avonmouth  line  and  the  corresponding  one  on 
the  lower  line  as  far  as  the  Black  Rock  quarry  {see  Fig.  i) 
are  in  the  strata  which  immediately  overlie  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  consist  of  shale  with  thin  bands  of  limestone, 
these  strata  indicating  a  deepening  of  the  water  as  compared 
with  that  in  which  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  deposited, 
while  the  abundance  of  marine  fossils  shows  that  depression 
of  the  area  had  allowed  fairly  open  sea  to  overflow  into, 
and  thus  to  replace,  the  lake  or  land-locked  gulf  in  which 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  accumulated.  These  beds  are  in 
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ilic  main  soft  and  not  suitable  for  quarrying,  and  where 
they  occur  the  sides  of  the  A\-on  valley  arc  relatively  low 
a.nd  gently  sloping. 

Attention  may  here  be  drawn  to  a  thick  band  of  red 
limestone  which,  owing  to  its  superior  hardness,  makes  a 
prominent  feature  a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  through  the  Downs,  and  is  seen  also  by  the  towing 
jrath.  Examination  shows  that  this  rock  is  mainly  made 
up  of  the  ossicles  or  bits  of  the  jointed  stem  of  crinoids  or  sea- 
hlies — a  group  of  animals,  which  while  nearly  extinct  at  the 
present  day,  flourished  in  immense  numbers  in  former 
geological  times,  so  that  their  hard  parts  are  the  main 
constituents  of  thick  beds  of  limestone. 

As  one  passes  up  the  river  towards  Bristol  the  strata  just 
described  will  be  foiind  to  be  soon  succeeded  by  beds  of 
massive  limestone  exposed  in  quarries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Avon  ;  and  at  once,  owing  to  the  superior  hardness  of  the 
rock,  the  sides  of  the  valley  increase  in  height  and  it  takes 
on  the  character  of  a  gorge. 

Massive  limestones,  with  occasional  interruptions  of  greater 
or  less  importance  now  commence,  and  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Avon  Gorge,  and  indicate  that  our 
area  for  an  immensely  long  period  formed  part  of  an  open 
sea  of  considerable  depth,  and  sufflciently  far  removed 
from  land  for  little  or  no  mud  to  reach  it,  so  that  the 
corals  and  other  lime-secreting  animals,  which  are  very 
intolerant  of  mud,  could  flourish.  There  are  many  groups 
of  organisms  all  of  which  have  the  power  of  abstracting 
carbonate  of  lime  from  sea-w'ater  and  using  it  for  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  their  shells  or  other  hard  parts,  and  of  these  the 
corals,  crinoids,  brachiopod-shells  and  the  microscopical 
foraminifera  all  played  an  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  limestones  of  the  Avon  Section. 

In  these  lower  limestones  seen  in  the  Black  Rock  quarrj^ 
below  Sea  Walls,  crinoids  and  brachiopod-shells  are  the  most 
important  limestone  builders.  The  latter  are  abundant  on 
some  of  the  rock-faces  near  the  northern  end  of  the  quarry, 
the  former  are  better  seen  on  the  weathered  surfaces  of  the 
rocks  between  the  towing  path  and  the  river  than  in  the 
quarry  itself.  The  fossils  characteristic  of  this  level  of  the 
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limestone,  however,  may  be  better  collected  in  the  quarries 
on  the  left  or  Somerset  bank  of  the  Avon  than  on  the  right 
or  Clloiicestcrshirc  bank.  Numbers  of  teeth  of  sharks  or 
rays  have  been  found  at  certain  levels  in  the  upper  beds  of 
the  Black  Rock  quarry. 

Beyond  the  Black  Rock  quarry  a  dry  valley,  the  Gully, 
leads  down  to  the  Avon,  and  at  the  mouth  of  this  valley  is 
a  second  quarry,  to  which  the  Gully  gives  its  name.  Two 
kinds  of  rock,  contrasting  rather  strongly  with  one  another, 
are  seen  in  this  quarry,  the  contrast  being  still  more  marked 
in  the  corresponding  quarry  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon. 
The  lower  beds  occupying  the  main  part  of  the  quarry  are 
formed  of  a  very  compact  white  rock,  the  upper  beds  consist 
of  yellower  rock  much  divided  up  by  bedding  planes  which 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  lower  rock.  Close 
examinatjon  of  the  lower  rock  show  that  it  is  oolitic,  i.e., 
rock  composed  of  immense  numbers  of  little  rounded  par¬ 
ticles  of  carbonate  of  lime, which,  as  is  seen  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  commonly  consist  of  a  series  of  layers  arranged 
concentrically  round  some  centre.  The  name  oolite  alludes 
to  the  resembkmce  which  the  weathered  surface  of  the  rock 
bears  to  the  roe  of  a  fish.  This  peculiar  deposit  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  water  had  shallowed  since  the 
deposition  of  the  limestones  of  the  Black  Rock  quarry,  as 
at  the  present  day  similar  deposits  are  being  formed  in  the 
shallow  water  near  coral  reefs,  where  there  is  so  much  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  in  solution  that  it  becomes  readily  deposited 
round  any  little  nucleus  as  a  centre.  Such  a  limestone  is 
an  example  of  one  formed  chemically,  as  compared  with  one 
organically  formed,  such  as  a  crinoidal  limestone. 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  some  distance  to  the  south  of 
the  Gully  the  side  of  the  Gorge  is  unquarried  ;  this  is  because 
the  strata  here  consist  not  of  massive  limestone,  but  of  tliin, 
calcareous  beds  alternating  with  shales.  The  limestone 
bands,  too,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  dolomitized,  i.e., 
the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  by  fhe  addition  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  converted  into  dolomite.  This  again  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  indicates  shallow  water  conditions. 

The  succeeding  Great  or  Rille  Jtange  quarry  is  in  massive 
limestone,  which  affords  evidence  that  relatively  deep  and 
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clear  water  conditions  were  once  more  established.  The 
limestones  here  are  to  a  considerable  extent  formed  of  the 
remains  of  a  coral  LitJiostrotion,  many  large  masses  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  rocks  towards  the  northern  end  of  the 
quarry.  Much  of  the  limestone,  however,  is  found,  when 
examined  microscopically,  to  be  largely  composed  of  fora- 
minifera,  and  a  second  thick  band  of  oolite  occurs  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  quarry. 

From  the  southern  part  of  the  Rifle  Range  quarry  to  the 
bottom  of  Bridge  Valley  Road  the  rocks  are  variable  in 
character  consisting  of  limestones  (some  of  them  oolitic, 
others  full  of  corals)  alternating  with  shales  and  bands  of 
hard  sandstone.  The  numerous  corals  can  be  readily  seen 
in  the  exposures  by  the  towing  path  between  the  bottom 
of  Bridge  Valley  Road  and  Point  Villa,  also  between  some 
buildings  (Engine  sheds)*  near  the  towing  path,  and  the 
level  crossing  to  the  New  Zigzag  i^ath. 

The  highest  and  newest  strata  are  hard  I'ed  sandstones 
and  shales,  seen  behind  the  cottage  near  the  bottom  of 
Bridge  Valley  Road.  The  section  does  not,  nevertheless, 
end  here,  since  resting  on  these  red  beds  are  the  massive, 
limestones  of  Observatory  Hill.  The  succession  is  not, 
however,  a  normal  one — the  rocks  of  Observatory  Hill  are  in 
reality  the  same  strata  as  those  occurring  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Rifle  Range  quarry,  which  after  passing  for  a 
distance  of  about  i,ooo  feet  underground  have  been  brought 
again  to  the  surface  by  a  ‘  great  fault  ’  or  dislocation  {see 
Fig.  2.)  This  fault  is  very  well  seen  in  the  exposure  behind 
the  cottage,  alluded  to  above,  near  the  bottom  of  Bridge 
Valley  Road.  The  red  sandstones  and  shales  are  seen  here 
to  be  sharply  folded  by  the  grinding  of  the  massive  limestone 
over  their  surface.  The  base  of  the  limestone  mass,  too,  is 
smoothed  and  polished  by  the  friction  as  it  moved  over  the 
beds  below.  The  strata  repeated  by  the  fault  extend  on 
till  the  section  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  ends  near  the 
Rocks  Railway  entrance. 

Upon  the  highest  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series  were  deposited  the  hard  sandstones  (Millstone  Grit) 
which  are  well  seen  at  Brandon  Hill,  and  following  them 
the  Coal  Measures.  There  are  no  good  exposures  of  these 

*  Demolished  during  the  last  few  weeks  (March,  1913). 


Fig.  3. — Diagrammatic  representation 
of  the  older  strata  seen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Avon  Gorge. 

d.  Lower  Coal  Measures. 
c.  Millstone  Grit. 
b.  Carboniferous  Limestone  series. 
a.  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

-  -  Sandstones  *  Limestones 


Shales 


Coal  seams. 
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strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Avon  Crorge,  l)ut  the  Coal 
Measures  lie  beneath  much  of  the  city  of  Bristol. 

The  whole  series  of  beds  from  the  (did  Red  Sandstone 
to  the  top  of  the  Coal  IMeasures  reaches  a  thickness  of  some 
12,000  feet  and  represents  a  period  of  geological  time  of  very 
great  length.  With  the  deposition  of  the  Coal  Measures 
the  first  and  by  far  the  longest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Avon  Gorge  came  to  an  end.  Fig.  3  shows  the  succession 
of  strata  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  the  Coal  Measures, 
the  beds  being  represented  in  their  original  horizontal 
position. 

If,  standiirg  on  the  right  bank,  one  looks  across  the  Avon 
at  the  quarry  lying  almost  opposite  the  New  Zigzag  path, 
a  few  feet  of  strata  will  be  seen  at  the  top,  lying  horizontally 
on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
An  immense  period  is  represented  by  the  gap  between  these 
horizontal  Triassic  strata  and  the  upturned  Carboniferous 
Limestone  on  which  they  lie,  and  during  this  period  great 
physical  changes  took  place,  not  only  in  the  Bristol  area,  but 
throughout  north-western  Europe.  Tremendous  earth 
stresses  gradually  folded  the  rocks  of  north-western  Europe 
into  a  series  of  ridges  with  alternating  troughs,  some  of  these 
lying  east  and  west  such  as  the  Mendips,  others  north  and 
south  such  as  the  Pennine  Chain.  The  Observatory  Hill 
'  fault  ’  was  also  a  product  of  these  earth  stresses.  The  rocks 
of  which  these  ridges  are  composed  had  been  accumulating 
under  the  sea  in  the  manner  described  above,  to  a  thickness  of 
many  thousand  feet,  and  as  they  were  ridged  up  and  brought 
within  reach  of  wave  action  thousands  of  feet  of  the  newer 
strata  were  stripped  off  the  arches  of  the  folds.  In  the 
troughs,  however,  they  were  left  and  still  remain.  Thus 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks 
of  the  Avon  Gorge  were  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the 
thousands  of  feet  of  Millstone  Grit  and  Coal  Measures  which 
once  covered  them,  while  in  the  Mendips  erosion  went  on 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Silurian  rocks  which  underlie 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  were  exposed.  It  is  not,  however, 
implied  that  the  whole  of  this  erosion  was  the  work  of  the 
sea — the  earth  stresses  raised  the  ridges,  and  finally  the 
whole  area  above  sea  level,  and  it  became  part  of  a  conti- 
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nent,  and  was  subjected  for  a  long  period  to  the  atmospheric 
agents  such  as  rain,  frost  and  rivers  whose  effect  is  to  wear 
away  the  rocks  and  sculpture  the  surface.  In  this  way 
were  formed  hills  with  intervening  valleys,  many  of  which, 
such  as  that  between  Durdham  Down  and  Kingsweston  Hill 
and  that  in  which  Bristol  lies,  are  important  features  at  the 
present  day.  Fig.  4  (a),  represents  diagrammatically  the 
rocks  of  the  Avon  Gorge  after  the  prolonged  period  of 
atmospheric  erosion. 

While  erosion  was  carving  these  valleys  in  the  Bristol 
area  the  districts  to  the  north  and  south  were  occupied  by 
Salt  Lakes.  But  as  time  went  on  the  Bristol  area  became 
gradually  further  depressed,  the  salt  lakes  extended  into  it, 
and  as  they  crept  up  the  hill-sides  and  their  waters  occupied 
the  valleys  in  the  district  which  now  forms  the  Downs,  the 
rock-fragments  lying  about  were  cemented  together 
forming  a  characteristic  local  deposit,  the  Dolomitic  Con¬ 
glomerate,  which  occupies  much  of  the  valley  between  the 
Downs  and  Kingsweston  Hill,  and  is  the  stratum  already 
alluded  to  as  lying  horizontally  on  the  upturned  edge  of 
the  limestone  in  the  quarry  on  the  left  bank  opposite  the 
New  Zigzag. 

Depression  and  submergence  still  continued,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  our  area  was  once  more  completely  submerged  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  open  sea.  When  standing  upon  Observa¬ 
tory  Hill  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the  fact  that  Clifton 
and  Durdham  Down,  Leigh  Woods  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  all  form  parts  of  a  plateau  with  a  singrdarly  level  sur¬ 
face  best  seen  at  Sca\\"alls,  see  Fig.  4  (b).  This  level  surface 
is  in  all  probability  the  work  of  the  waves  of  this  ancient 
sea,  is  in  fact  part  of  a  ‘  plain  of  marine  erosion.’  The 
Avon  Gorge,  the  Gully,  and  certain  other  valleys  which  now 
dissect  this  old  plain  were,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  this 
time  non-existent.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Avon  Gorge 
illustrates  well  the  contrasting  action  of  marine  erosion, 
which  tends  to  produce  a  level  surface,  and  ‘  subaerial  ’ 
erosion,  which  tends  to  produce  a  diversified  surface. 

Following  on  the  formation  of  the  plain  of  mai'ine  erosion, 
the  strata  known  as  the  Idas,  Oolite  and  Cretaceous  were 
doubtless  deposited  in  our  area,  burying  the  Downs  under 
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perhaps,  some  2,000  feet  of  strata  which  are  shown  diagram- 
matically  in  Fig.  4  (c).  Of  these  beds  no  trace  remains  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Avon  Gorge.  They 
have  been  completely  removed  by  erosion  during  a  second 
great  continental  period  which  set  in  after  the  deposition 
of  the  Chalk.  During  this  continental  period  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  present  day,  our  area  was  uplifted,  perhaps 
to  considerably  above  its  present  level,  and  the  now  existing 
river  system  began  to  develop,  being  established,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  not  on  the  rocks  now  forming  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  on  some  of  the  now  vanished  horizontal 
strata  shown  in  Fig.  4  (c).  The  shore  line  probably  lay  ftir 
to  the  west  of  its  present  position,  and  the  Avon,  with  a 
length  and  descent  far  greater  than  at  the  present  day,  was 
capable  of  erosion  vastly  in  excess  of  anything  than  can  be 
performed  by  the  sluggish  stream  of  modern  times. 


A.  After  the  post-Coal  Jleasures  upheaval  and  atmospheric  erosion. 

B.  After  submergence  and  the  planing-down  of  the  surface  of  the  older  rocks. 

C.  After  the  deposition  of  the  newer  rocks. 

O.R.S.  =  Old  Red  Sandstone.  F  =  Fault.  T  =  Trias.  L  =  Lias. 

O  =  Oolite.  C  =  Cretaceous. 
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Pl^te  I. — The  Gorge — Cheddar. 
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[C.  II.  CoUard. 


CHEDDAR  GORGE  AND  CAVERNS 


By  Henry  N.  Davies,  F.G.S. 


The  village  of  Cheddar  is  romantically  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  gorge  carved  out  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime¬ 
stone  of  the  Mendip  Plateau.  The  magnificence  of  its 
cliff  scenery  and  the  grandeur  of  its  stalactite  Caverns 
have  made  Cheddar  famous  ;  and  thousands  of  visitors — 
lovers  of  natural  scenery  and  students  of  natural  phenomena 
are  brought  here  daily  by  train,  motor  and  brake,  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

The  village  itself  has  attractions  for  the  archaeologist  ; 
the  church  with  its  typical  Somerset  Tower  of  Perpendicular 
design  and  its  carved  shrines  and  the  canopied  cross  in 
the  market  square  are  each  worthy  of  careful  study.  But 
in  this  short  paper  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  geology 
of  the  cliffs  and  caves  ;  and  give  reliable  information  on  the 
prehistoric  contents  of  Gough’s  Cavern. 

Every  visitor  should  walk  through  the  gorge.  Its 
beauties  can  only  be  appreciated  by  being  examined  from 
different  points  of  view,  in  some  places  the  cliffs  are  so 
high  and  the  road  so  narrow  that  the  visitor  must  make 
an  effort  to  place  himself  in  a  position  from  which  he  can 
take  in  the  full  beauty  and  proportions  of  nature’s  handi¬ 
work.  The  first  sight  of  the  cliffs  should  be  taken  from 
the  hotel  gardens.  From  a  spot  in  front  and  on  the  left 
of  the  cascade,  a  good  photograph  of  the  grand  entrance 
to  the  gorge  with  the  pretty  mill-pond  in  the  foreground 
may  be  obtained.  From  the  steps  of  a  cottage  a  short 
distance  up  the  road,  the  best  view  of  the  Lion  Rock 
may  be  taken.  The  striking  resemblance  to  a  crouching 
lion,  which  the  forces  of  nature — rain,  wind  and  frost — have 
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here  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  astonishing  ;  even  the 
eye-socket  and  the  compressed  mouth  having  been  clearly 
chiselled  (Plate  JI.).  A  short  distance  beyond  the  entrance 
to  Gough’s  Cavern  the  rocks  close  in  to  form  the  narrow 
gate  of  the  Pass,  and  further  on  the  road  widens  again  and 
becomes  steeper.  The  towering  cliffs  on  the  right  hand  or 
south  side  of  the  road  contrast  with  the  lower  and  in  some 
places  almost  destroyed  rocky  wall  on  the  left.  Students 
of  physical  geography  have  here  a  good  example  of  the 
effects  of  rain  driven  against  the  opposing  face  of  the 


Plate  II. — Cheddar. 


chasm  by  the  prevalent  South  or  South- W’est  winds.  The 
surface  rock  becomes  saturated,  and  so  is  rendered  an'easy 
prey  to  winter  frosts,  which  year  by  year,  as  the  centuries 
pass,  will  eat  back  the  parts  that  most  readily  yield  until 
a  slojiing  bank  like  that  abo\-e  the  cpiarry  has  been  formed. 
The  dip  of  the  rock  is,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  towards  the 
south,  and  this  fact  would  greatly  hasten  the  work  of  rain 
and  frost  on  the  north  side  of  the  gorge.  The  south  wall 
of  the  original  chasm,  over  which  the  wind  and  rain  sweep, 
will  not  be  so  violently  attacked,  and  these  destructive 
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forces  will  only  work  in  the  joints  of  the  rocks  as  a  saw 
works  on  the  edge  of  a  block  of  wood,  cutting  deeper  and 
deeper,  the  longer  the  action  is  continued.  The  beautiful 
pinnacle  rocks,  a  little  higher  up  the  gorge  (Plate  I.),  were 
originally  a  solid,  undivided  wall ;  but  the  joints  have  been 
widened  by  the  mechanical  and  chemical  action  of  rain, 
assisted  during  winter  months  by  the  splitting  force  of 
frost,  till  at  last  the  grandest  bit  of  the  cliff  scenery  has 
been  produced.  The  rocky  ledges  on  the  cliffs,  formed 
along  the  lines  of  stratification,  are  decked  with  greenery  ; 
small  shrubs,  grass,  moss  and  flowers — among  which  may 
be  seen  in  favoured  spots  the  Cheddar  pink — grow  in  gay 
profusion  in  summer,  and  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  rock  masses.  As  the  road  winds  upwards 


the  cliffs  become  lower,  and  occasionally  give  way  altogether 
to  great  masses  of  screes,  among  which  the  botanist  may 
find  the  yellow  poppy  and  Cheddar  fern,  and  on  the  grassy 
slopes  close  at  hand  the  Bee  orchis. 

At  several  points  the  visitor  may  notice,  either  at  the 
base  or  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  large  holes  or  small  caverns, 
which  in  bygone  ages  have  served  as  hiding  or  dwelling 
places  of  prehistoric  and  even  of  historic  men.  All  have 
been  ransacked  by  energetic  antiquarians,  and  some  have 
yielded  bones  and  teeth  of  bear  and  wolf,  while  a  few 
articles  of  bone,  bronze  and  iron  have  been  found  in  them, 
which  prove  their  occupation  by  early  man. 
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The  return  walk  will  delight  the  stranger  with  an  ever- 
changing  prospect  of  towering  pinnacles,  massive  buttresses, 
and  gigantic  castellated  forms,  as  he  follows  the  winding 
down-hill  road  to  the  village. 


I-'iG.  2. — Geological  Sketch  Map  across  Mendip. 

From  Cheddar  to  Burrington 

NRM.  Xew  Red  Marl.  CL.  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

NRC.  New  Red  Conglomerate.  OR.  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Geology. — Before  we  examine  the  caverns  a  few  words  on 
the  geology  of  the  district  might  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
great  mass  of  upland,  known  as  the  Afendips,  consists  of 
rock  representing  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous 
formations.  The  gorge  is  cut  out  of  the  latter  ;  while 
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tlie  higher  uplands  of  Black-down,  are  exposures  of  Old 
Red  rocks.  A  great  fold  or  dome-shaped  uplift  of  these 
anciest  rocks  is  passed  over  in  walking  from  Cheddar  to 
Burrington  Combe.  The  upper  portion  of  this  dome  was 
ages  ago  destroyed  by  the  combined  action  of  the  sea  and 
of  atmospheric  agents,  and  the  covering  Carboniferous 
Limestone  having  been  thus  removed  from  the  crest  the 
upper  beds  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  were  exposed,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagrams  (Fig.  2,  3).  Professor  Ram¬ 
say  (Memoirs  Geological  Survey,  Vol.  I,,  1846),  calculated 
that  the  6,000  feet  of  rock  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  (Fig.  3) 
had  been  removed  from  the  Anticline  of  Mendip  before  the 
Old  Red  beds  could  have  been  thus  exposed. 

The  Triassic  or  New  Red  beds  which  flank  the  hills  were 
deposited  in  an  ancient  sea  out  of  which  the  Mendip  group 
of  islands  arose.  They  consist  of  a  thick  breccia  or  con¬ 
glomerate  (quarried  at  Draycott),  and  the  Red  Marl  which 
covers  large  portions  of  the  plain  around  Cheddar. 

The  Caves. — Gough’s  Cave  will  first  demand  inspection 
on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  Gorge  formation,  and 
of  its  interesting  contents.  The  excavation  of  this  extensive 
cavern  was  commenced  many  years  ago  by  the  venerable 
father  of  the  present  leaseholders.  He  cleared  out  an 
immense  accumulation  of  rock  waste  from  the  entrance, 
then  cut  through  a  bed  of  calcareous  deposit,  soft  and 
chalky,  varying  in  thickness  from  4  to  ii  inches.  Under 
this  he  found  red  cave  earth  from  4  to  6  feet  deep,  which 
contained  large  limestone  blocks  that  had  fallen  from 
the  sides  and  roof  of  the  cave  ;  and  underneath  this  a 
thick  floor  of  crystalline  Stalagmite  reposing  sometimes 
on  the  rockjr  bed,  but  in  places  on  a  bed  of  sand  and 
pebbles.  After  years  of  labour  the  large  and  lofty  carverns 
of  the  interior  were  reached  ;  and  the  wealth  and  beauty 
of  the  Stalactitic  formations  which  they  contain  well  repaid 
the  toil  of  the  explorer. 

In  December,  1903,  on  clearing  out  a  deep  fissure  for 
drainage  purposes — the  cavern  often  being  flooded  in 
the  winter — human  remains  were  discovered  embedded  in 
the  Cave  Earth  underneath  the  Calcareous  crust.  The 
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Human  Skull  found  in  Gough  Cavern,  Cheddar. 
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skeleton  was  in  a  doubled-up  position,  the  head  lower 
than  the  legs,  and  jammed  between  two  blocks  of  lime¬ 
stone.  The  character  of  the  fissure,  and  the  undisturbed 
Stalagmitic  crust  and  Cave  Earth,  make  interment  out  of 
the  question.  The  remains  were  those  of  a  man  about 
5  feet  5  inches  high,  of  muscular  build,  with  slightly 
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prognathous  jaws,  a  prominent  brow,  and  an  exceedingly 
thick  (9  mm.)  skull. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  cavern,  embedded  in  the  same 
cave  earth  were  found  bones  and  teeth  of  cave  bear,  horse 
and  hyaena.  Numerous  Hint  flakes,  knives,  points, 
scrapers,  etc.,  were  also  found  in  the  same  deposit,  and 
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especially  aroiancl  a  large  tabular  block  of  limestone  which 
had  e^•idently  been  used  as  a  fabricating  table  by  the 
primitive  occupant.  Professor  Arthur  Keith,  in  “  Ancient 
Tj’pes  of  IMan,”  Mr.  St.  George  Gra}y  Secretar}^  Somerset 
Archaeological  Society,  in  his  article,  “  Notes  and  Queries,” 
March,  1904,  and  the  present  writer.  Quarterly  Journal 
Geological  Society,  Vol.  LX.,  1904,  agree  that  the  man 
lived  either  towards  the  close  of  the  Palaeolithic  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Neolithic  period  of  human  history  in  this 
country  ;  which,  according  to  the  lowest  computations, 
would  give  about  25,000  years  as  the  age  of  this  Cheddar 
man. 

The  Cavern  is  also  interesting  because  it  throws  light  on 
the  problem  of  Gorge  formation.  It  was  the  fashion  some 
years  ago  to  attribute  all  such  gorges  as  those  of  Clifton, 
Cheddar,  Ebbor,  etc.,  to  the  rending  asunder  of  the  rocky 
crust  by  Volcanic  and  earthquake  forces.  But,  incredible 
as  it  might  at  first  seem,  all  these,  and  even  those  more 
stupendous  chasms  of  the  Niagara  and  the  Zambesi,  have 
been  formed  by  the  slow  and  long-continued  action  of 
running  water.  The  rains  which  fall  on  Mendip  sink  into 
the  limestone  through  joints,  and  potholes  or  swallets, 
and  having  dissolved  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  from 
decomposing  vegetable  matter  the  solvent  action  of  the 
water  is  greatly  increased.  As  the  Carboniferous  lime¬ 
stone  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  series  of  Stratified 
rocks,  the  percolating  waters  have  had  ample  time,  in 
the  millions  of  y^ears  vhich  must  have  elapsed  since  the 
Mendips  became  dry?  land,  to  eat  out  by  solution  those 
underground  channels  and  extensive  reservoirs  which  we 
know,  from  the  labours  of  Dr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Balch  of 
Wells,  to  exist  in  “  The  Underworld  of  Mendip.”  *  In  a 
deep  and  high  recess  or  wing  of  the  Cavern  may  be  seen 
many  enormous  blocks  of  limestone  which  have  fallen 
from  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  fissure  ;  the  same  destruc¬ 
tive  action  has  been  going  on  in  the  main  cavern,  and 
if  continued  long  enough  it  will  in  future  ages  be  opened 


*  “The  Netherworld  of  Mendip,”  Baker  and  Balch.  Baker 
&  Son,  Clifton. 
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out  to  sunlight.  Then  instead  of  a  cavern  we  should  have 
a  narrow  gorge,  which  would  become  wider  under  the 
united  action  ot  rain  and  fro-st,  and  thus  would  be  formed 
another  Cheddar  Gorge  in  miniature.  If  members  of  the 
N.U.T.  could  arrange  to  visit  Wookey  Hole,  they  would 
there  see  the  whole  process  in  operation  :  the  sidjterranean 
river  issuing  from  the  Cavern  and  flowing  through  that 
portion  of  the  gorge  which  has  already  been  formed  ;  and 
within,  the  high  fissured  walls  and  the  great  blocks  of 
limestone  which  have  fallen  from  them.  The  river  Axe 
has  been  formed  in  the  heart  of  the  hills  by  numerous 
streams  which,  cutting  their  own  small  channels,  unite 
ev'entually,  plunging  downwards,  and  forging  onwards 
in  subterranean  darkness,  to  issue  at  last  from  the  cave 
mouth  at  Wookey. 

In  such  a  manner  was  Cheddar  Gorge  produced.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  the  northern  side  to  bo  restored  so 
that  the  roadway  would  pass  between  tall  cliffs  on  both 
sides  ;  replace  the  material  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
has  been  stripped  from  the  cliff  face  ;  insert  the  blocks 
which  have  fallen  in  from  the  roof,  and  allow  the  stream 
to  occupy  its  ancient  bed,  and  he  will  then  have  traced 
back  the  physical  history  of  Cheddar  Gorge  and  Caves  to 
their  pristine  conditions  as  subterranean  waterways  similar 
to  those  through  which  the  river  Axe  is  now  plunging  in 
its  course  from  I’riddy  to  Wookey  Hole. 

Although  we  have  referred  at  some  length  to  Gough’s 
Cavern,  its  contents  and  teachings,  there  is  another  beautiful 
specimen  of  Nature’s  silent,  hidden  work,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  opposite  the  Hotel.  Cox’s  Cavern  is  not  so  large  as 
Gough’s  but  very  accessible,  dry,  and  more  compact.  It  was 
famous  for  its  Stalactites  of  curious  forms  and  wondrous 
beauty  years  before  the  larger  cavern  had  been  explored. 
The  drooping  pendants,  rising  spires  and  domes,  curtained 
walls,  and  striking  resemblances  of  the  Stalactites  and 
stalagmites  to  natural  objects,  often  clearly  reflected  in 
pools  of  crystal  water,  have  made  this  the  favourite  cave 
with  thousands  of  visitors  in  the  past,  and  the  writer  would 
strongly  recommend  a  visit  to  both  caves  in  order  that 
the  grandeur  and  the  delicacy,  the  vastness  and  the 


minuteness  of  the  working  of  natural  forces  may  be  fully 
appreciated.  The  guide  is  often  asked  ;  “  How  were  these 
beautiful  objects  formed  ”  ?  and  “  How  long  does  it  take 
to  produce  a  Stalactite  ”  ?  The  first  question  is  easily 
answered.  Water  which  has  percolated  through  limestone 
will — if  assisted  by  carbonic  acid  in  solution — dissolve  a 
certain  portion  of  the  rock.  The  drops  which  hang  from 
the  roof  of  the  Cavern,  will,  when  they  attain  a  certain 
size,  be  compelled  to  fall  by  the  force  of  gravity  ;  part  of 
the  lime  is  left  behind  in  the  watery  film  on  the  roof,  and 
part  is  carried  down  and  deposited,  as  the  moisture  evapor¬ 
ates,  on  the  Cavern  floor.  Thus  as  years  and  centuries 
pass  the  accumulations  on  the  roof  and  on  the  floor  become 
visible,  and  take  the  form  of  pendants  on  which  the  drops 
hang,  and  rising  domes  on  which  the  drops  fall.  But  here 
arises  the  difficulty  in  answering  the  second  query.  The 
time  taken  to  render  the  deposits  visible  will,  of  course, 
depend  greatly  on  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  dissolved 
in  the  percolating  water,  on  the  nature  of  the  rock  whether 
porous,  compact  or  crystalline  ;  perhaps  even  on  the 
accessibility  or  exclusion  of  the  outer  air,  and  we  have  no 
universally  applicable  rule  for  measuring  either  of  these 
important  factors  in  the  formation  of  a  stalactite.  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  (“  Cave  Hunting,”  p.  39,  1874)  shows  that 
stalagmite  deposits  may  be  formed  much  faster  than  is 
ordinarily  believed  to  be  the  case,  founding  his  opinion  on 
observations  made  on  the  Jockey  Cap  Stalagmite  in  the 
Ingleborough  Cave,  which  he  shows  had  increased  4  inches 
in  circumference,  and  8-25  inches  in  height  between  the 
years  1845  and  1873.  Mr.  Pengelly  has  on  the  other  hand 
proved  that  a  Stalagmitic  deposit  in  Kent’s  Cavern,  near 
Torquay,  only  increased  '05  inch  in  thickness  in  250  years, 
and  that  if  the  growth  of  the  mass  had  been  continuous 
and  equal  it  must  have  taken  720,000  years  to  form.  These 
extremes — as  they  no  doubt  are — only  show  how  unreliable 
is  the  calculation  of  Stalagmitic  growth^  or  of  the  age  of 
deposits  below  Stalagmitic  floors,  when  made  from  obser¬ 
vations  on  what  is  taking  place  to-day. 

In  concluding  this  rapid  sketch  of  Cheddar  Gorge  and 
Caves  the  author  feels  that  in  the  few  short  pages  allotted 
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to  him,  only  an  outline  of  the  subject  could  be  given  ;  but 
he  hopes  his  remarks  have  been  sufficiently  suggestive  to 
enable  visitors,  interested  in  anthropology,  geology  or 
botany,  to  pursue  their  favourite  subjects  by  eiupiiry  on 
the  spot  ;  and  if  during  their  short  stay  in  the  district  he 
can  be  of  any  service  to  them,  either  as  lecturer  or  guide, 
he  will  be  most  happy  to  pla.ce  his  services  at  their  disposal. 
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Roof  Garden,  Marine  Parade,  Weston. 
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WOODSPRING  PRIORY 


By  P.  B.  Burroughs 


The  Priory  of  Woodspring  is  interesting  from  its  close 
connection  with  the  murderers  of  Thomas  Becket,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterburjr,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IT,  and  from 
its  architectural  features.  It  is  picturesquely  situated, 
about  six  miles  from  Weston-super-Mare,  towards  the 
north-east,  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  slope  of  a  ridge  of 
mountain  limestone  which  bounds  the  Severn  Sea.  Tenny¬ 
son  in  his  “  In  Memoriam  ”  says  : — 

'■  There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills  ; 

The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 

And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills.” 

Becket  was  murdered  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
December  29th,  1170,  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  north 
transept  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  outrage — a  crime 
which  sent  a  shudder  throughout  Christendom — was  com¬ 
mitted  by  four  knights  in  the  King’s  retinue.  They  were 
Reginald  Fitzurse,  Rich  le  Bret,  William  de  Traci  and  Hugh 
de  Morville.  Fitzurse  and  Le  Bret  were  Somerset  men,  and 
De  Traci  hailed  from  the  West  also. 

A  few  years  after  the  murder,  Robert  de  Courtenai,  lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Kew  Stoke,  who  had  married  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Fitzurse,  founded  a  chantry  on  his  property 
at  Woodspring,  west  of  the  present  Priory.  It  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbnry,  and  in  it  De  Courtenai 
was  afterwards  buried.  Remains  of  this  Chapel  existed 
till  1835,  and  a  Norman  capital  was  found  on  its  site  and 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  Priory. 
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About  the  ^-ear  1210  Sir  William  de  Courtenai,  son  of 
Robert  and  Matilda,  founded  Woodspring  Priory.  It  was 
built  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinit}^  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  It  was  a  house  of  the 
Black  Canons  of  St.  Augustine  of  the  Order  of  St.  Victor, 
and  was  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine  in 
Bristol,  the  church  of  which  is  now  the  cathedral. 

The  Priory  consisted  of  the  church,  cloisters  to  the  south 
with  chapter  room  and  dormitory,  refectory,  kitchen. 
Prior’s  lodgings,  fratry,  barn,  minor  offices,  and  another  barn 
at  Worle. 

The  monastery  was  certainly  not  one  of  those  — 

“  Happy  Convents,  bosomed  deep  in  vines. 

Where  slumber  Abbots  purple  as  their  wines.” 

The  Brethren  were  about  ten  in  number  and  the  revenue 
was  small,  a  year.  The  Priory  was  not  a  success  and 
had  no  history  of  importance.  The  first  Prior  was  Reginald, 
who  died  in  1243,  and  the  last  was  Roger  Tormenton,  who, 
with  seven  Canons,  signed  the  Acknowledgment  of  the 
King’s  Supremacy,  August  21st,  1534-  Suppression 

followed  September  27th,  1536. 

The  entrance  to  the  Priory  is  from  the  west  through  a 
large  gate  and  a  wicket  of  the  fourteenth  century  into  the 
fore  court,  and  the  west  front  of  the  church  is  then  seen. 
The  outline  of  the  large  west  window  in  Late  Perpendicular 
style  is  seen  in  the  gable  with  a  shortened  niche  above, 
which  probably  contained  a  representation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  On  the  north  side  of  the  window  is  a  niche  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marjr  and  the  Holy  Child,  and 
a  similar  one  to  the  south  for  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

Below  the  string  was  the  west  doorway  of  the  church, 
now  a  modern  window.  The  nave  is  flanked  by  octagonal 
well-proportioned  turrets.  A  porch  at  the  foot  of  the  south¬ 
west  turret  gives  entrance  to  the  cloister.  The  cloister  was 
of  three  walks ;  the  west  and  east  walls  only  remaining. 
Over  the  west  alley  was  the  wooden  dormitory,  entered 
through  an  elegant  lancet  doorway  and  a  circular  stone 
stair  turret  at  the  south  end.  At  the  north  end  a  small 
doorway  gave  access  to  the  church  for  the  night  services. 
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The  kitchen  and  refectory  abutted  against  the  southern 
wall,  and  in  the  east  wall  is  seen  the  beautiful  cusped  door¬ 
way  of  the  chapter  room.  The  cloister  garth  was  the  centre 
of  monastic  life,  and  beneath  its  green  sward  doubtless 


repose  many  of  the  llrethren.  1  he  chapter  room  is  des¬ 
troyed  and  only  a  fragment  of  the  fifteenth  century  choir 
remains.  The  stately  central  tower  stands  65  feet  liigh 
op  its  olrlong  thirteenth  century  base.  The  two  upper 
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stages  were  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  made 
square  in  plan  with  a  three-light  window  in  each  face  of 
the  belfry,  filled  with  elegant  stone  tracery.  The  parapet 
is  of  open  quatre-foils,  the  cusps  supporting  a  central  stone 
sculptured  on  the  inside  with  artistic  representations  of 
grapes,  vine  leaves,  and  acorns  nestling  on  oak  leaves. 
The  round  columns  which  support  the  tower  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  inside  though  cased  with  Perpendicular  mouldings, 
and  shafts  carry  the  fan  tracery  of  the  vault. 

The  south-east  column  supported  an  altar  ;  some  of  its 
tabernacle  work  remains.  The  north  aisle  contained  the 
altar  and  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
mutilated  piscina  resting  on  a  demi-angel  is  visible. 

The  nave  of  three  bays  with  two  large  windows  was 
rebuilt  with  the  north  aisle  in  the  sixteenth  centurjn  It 
is  now  a  farm  house. 

In  1849  the  north  wall  of  Kewstoke  church,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Prior39  gave  way  and  in  the  gap  a  stone 
reliquary  was  found.  It  is  of  Caen  stone,  in  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  style,  and  is  about  2  feet  high.  It  represents  a  draped 
female,  veiled  and  under  a  canopy.  The  face  and  hands 
are  gone.  The  hands  probably  held  the  sacred  heart  or  a 
chalice.  At  the  back  is  a  recess  closed  b}^  an  oak  door. 
In  the  recess  was  a  cup  containing  the  residue  of  Mammalian 
blood.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Canons  obtained  some  of 
Becket’s  blood  and  placed  it  in  this  shrine  as  a  sacred  relic, 
and  that  at  the  dissolution  they  built  the  shrine  into  the 
church  to  preserve  it  from  desecration. 

To  the  south-east  stands  a  fifteenth  century  hall — The 
Prior’s  or  Friars’  Hall.  The  windows  are  of  good  design, 
imd  the  open  collar  beam  roof  of  oak  with  curved  braces  is 
noteworthjn  The  hall  is  without  fire-place  and  the  state 
door  of  the  Prior  in  the  north  wall  is  richly  mordded.  The 
Prior’s  lodgings  abutted  against  it. 

The  barn  stands  to  the  north  west,  a  protection  from  the 
winds.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  fourteenth  century  work. 
The  small  moulded  doorway  to  the  south-west,  approached 
bj^  a  semi-circular  flight  of  steps,  is  of  great  beauty  and  the 
masonry  round  it  is  “  plumed  with  fern.” 

The  fish  ponds  are  to  the  west  shadowed  by  stately  elms. 
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The  misericords  of  the  church  now  adorn  the  north  choir 
stalls  of  Worle  chiu'ch,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Priory. 

The  poetical  though  incorrect  sonnet  of  Bowles  on  the 
Priory  should  be  recalled  ; — 

“  These  walls  were  built  by  men  who  did  a  deed 
Of  blood,” - 
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Wells  Cathedral. 
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WELLS 


By  The  Rev,  Chancellor  Scott-Holmes 


The  city  of  Wells  is  a  reversion  of  the  old  order  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  has  not  got  a  bishop,  because  it  was 
a  city,  but  it  is  a  city  because  it  has  a  bishop.  A  hamlet 
by  the  copious  springs,  which  empty  many  caverns  under 
the  neighbouring  hills  of  Mendip,  it  received  its  first  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  originally  called  Tiddington, 
but  it  has  possessed  the  name  of  Wells,  “  The  Springs,” 
ever  since  St.  Aldhclm  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighth 
century  founded  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  a  few  yards  to 
the  west  of  them.  That  church  of  St.  Andrew  was  then 
only  a  mission  church,  part  of  the  incipient  organisation 
for  the  conversion  of  Somerset,  but  two  hundred  years 
afterwards  it  was  raised  to  cathedral  rank,  bishop  Athelm, 
who  was  consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  Wells  in  909,  having 
chosen  it  for  his  cathedral  church.  So  Wells,  the  little 
hamlet  by  the  springs  of  St.  Andrew,  became  a  city.  We 
know,  however,  very  little  either  of  the  church  or  the 
hamlet,  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  bishop  was 
often  away  founding  churches  and  organising  his  diocese, 
which  from  his  cathedral  church  was  now  becoming  known 
as  the  diocese  of  Wells,  and  the  clergy  were  very  few  who 
were  called  upon  to  minister  in  the  church  and  train  the 
young  clergy  in  the  Mother  Church.  In  1061  Ciso,  a 
Lotharingian,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Wells.  You  can 
see  in  the  Chapter  Library  a  papal  Bull  given  to  him  by 
Pope  Nicholas  II.  confirming  to  him  and  the  See  all 
the  estates  and  privileges  which  he  then  enjoyed.  Giso 
tells  us  that  the  cathedral  clergy  were  then  only  four  or 
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and  were  very  poor.  He  gave  them  from  the  estates 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  diocese,  a  distinct  endow¬ 
ment,  bnilt  them  a  refectory  and  dormitory,  and  organised 
the  bod}^  under  the  direction  of  a  Provost.  On  Giso’s 
death  in  1088,  his  successor  Bishop  John  de  Villula,  re¬ 
moved  his  episcopal  chair  to  Bath,  since  that  city  had 
been  granted  to  him  by  King  William  Rufus.  The  canons 
of  Wells,  however,  did  not  approve  of  the  change,  and 
agitated  at  Rome  and  at  the  Court  of  Henry  I.,  claiming 
that  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  was  still  a  cathedral  church 
and  insisted  that  it  should  rank  alike  with  the  monastic 
church  of  Bath.  So  about  1145,  when  Robert  of  Lewes 
was  Bishop  of  Bath,  the  canons  of  Wells  got  their  way,  and 
Bishop  Robert  reorganised  the  body  of  clergy  at  Wells  on 
the  lines  of  the  present  constitution.  There  were  to  be  a 
body  of  canons,  and  from  among  them  certain  officers 
chosen  to  administer  different  duties.  These  canons  were 
all  to  have  separate  endowments,  thence  the  names  which 
their  prebendal  stalls  bear,  and  in  addition,  if  they  resided 
and  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  church  they  were  to 
receive  certain  fixed  portions  of  the  common  fund  belonging 
to  the  church.  The  special  officers  or  dignitaries  were  the 
Dean  to  preside  over  the  chapter,  the  Precentor  to  organise 
the  services  and  music,  the  Chancellor  to  look  after  educa¬ 
tional  and  legal  matters,  and  the  Treasurer  to  take  care  of 
all  the  altar  valuables,  and  the  structure  of  the  church, 
and  in  addition  there  was  the  "  Bishop’s  eye,”  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Wells,  to  keep  the  Bishop  in  touch  with  his  great 
church.  This  organisation  still  exists.  It  was  expanded 
and  enriched  by  Bishops  Reginald  and  Jocelyn,  but 
fundamentally  it  is  as  Bishop  Robert  designed  it  originally. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  never  any 
monks  at  Wells.  The  canons  were  all  secular  canons,  each 
with  his  own  income  and  house,  and  the  only  difference 
to-day  is  that  we  sanction  a  married  clergy  rather  than  a 
celibate  one.  There  were  monks  at  Bath  and  at  Glaston¬ 
bury,  but  not  at  Wells. 

There  was  another  body  of  clergy  attached  to  this 
Cathedral  Church,  of  which  we  have  proof  in  the  Vicars’ 
Close.  The  work  of  the  church,  its  full  and  dignified  series 
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of  services  must  go  on  day  by  day,  and  if  canons  were  not 
in  Wells  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  provide  deputies  or 
vicars,  and  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Jocelyn  1206-1242  there 
were  so  many  vicars  that  organisation  became  necessary, 
and  Jocelyn  enrolled  them  in  a  college,  and  Bishop  Ralph 
of  Shrewsbury,  1329-1363,  enlarged  and  built  them  a 
series  of  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  with  a 
chapel  of  their  own  at  the  top  and  a  dining  hall  at  the 
bottom.  This  Vicar’s  Close  still  exists,  and  is  still  occu¬ 
pied  b}'-  the  vicars,  but  onl^r  three  of  these  vicars  are  priests, 
the  others  being  lay  clerks  or  vicars  who  conduct  the 
musical  part  of  the  Services. 

So  much  for  the  organisation.  It  was  secular  and  not 
monastic,  and  so  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  weathered  the 
religious  storms  of  the  Reformation  and  remains  to-day 
the  same  constitution  as  Bishops  Robert  and  Reginald 
had  planned  it  in  the  twelfth  centurjn  The  bishop  as  the 
head,  and  j^et  no  longer  able  to  take  part  in  the  details  of 
the  work  of  the  Cathedral,  since  his  predecessors  had 
granted  those  duties  exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  then  the  Dean  and  the  Canons,  and  then  the 
vicars  clerical  and  lay.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
continuity  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  have  already 
said  that  the  Church  came  first,  and  the  town  grew  up 
around  it.  This  fact  is  clearly  shewn  to  the  visitor  in  the 
isolation  of  church  and  palace  and  deanery  and  canons’ 
houses  from  the  town.  All  round  the  wells  of  St.  Andrew 
were  these  ecclesiastical  foundations.  What  grew  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  outside  of  the  Liberty  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  church. 

The  Church  of  to-day  belongs  largely  to  the  twelfth 
century,  i.e.,  the  three  western  bays  of  the  choir,  the 
transepts,  and  all  the  nave  to  within  two  bays  of  the  west 
end.  It  is  early  English  or  Gothic,  of  a  transitional 
character,  showing  the  elaborate  detail  and  rather  heavy 
work  of  late  Norman.  There  is  the  square  abacus  but  also 
the  pointed  arch.  The  north  porch  also  belongs  to  this 
first  effort.  Then  in  1206-1242  Bishop  Jocelyn  built  the 
west  end,  and  joined  it  to  the  earlier  nave.  The  west  end 
is  a  screen  of  statuary,  probably  the  finest  and  earliest  in 
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England.  To  flank  this  wall  there  were  short  towers  of 
one  stage  only,  each  tower  containing  two  chapels,  one 
above  and  the  other  on  the  ground  floor.  But  they  did  not 
appear  above  the  facade  any  more  than  did  Reginald’s 
central  tower  rise  up  above  the  ridge  of  the  nave  and  choir 
roof.  Bishop  Jocelyn,  also  built  a  cloister  of  three  walks, 
east,  west  and  south,  and  the  doors  from  the  church  into 
these  cloisters  and  the  door  south-east  towards  the  Palace, 
show  this  work  of  his.  Then  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
fourteenth  century  rose  the  Crypt  or  Treasury  and  the 
Chapter  House  over  it,  and  beyond  the  church  a  new 
Lady  Chapel  to  the  far  east.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
also  made  additions  to  Reginald’s  central  tower,  the  two 
stages  of  it,  though  somewhat  less  ornamented,  belonging 
to  this  period.  This  new  work,  however,  created  a  dififl- 
culty.  In  1333  the  Chapter  was  summoned  hurriedly  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  centre  part  of  the 
church,  since  the  old  piers  of  Bishop  Reginald’s  tower 
were  unable  to  support  the  new  work  put  up,  1300-1320, 
and  the  inverted  arches  north,  west,  and  south,  so  remark¬ 
able  a  feature  and  perhaps  disfigurement  of  the  church, 
were  inserted  1333-1338.  Then  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  1329-1363,  pulled  down  the  earlier  apsidal  east  end 
of  the  church,  prolonged  the  choir  eastward  for  three  bays 
and  built  the  ambulatory  to  join  on  the  church  to  the 
Lady  Chapel.  To  him  also  we  owe  the  five  fourteenth 
century  coloured  windows  of  the  choir,  the  eastern  one 
being  one  of  the  glories  of  England  and  to-day  almost 
entirely  ancient  glass. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  and  Bishop  Harewell,  1367-1386,  began  work  on 
the  two  short  towers  which  flanked  Jocelyn’s  fajade.  The 
south-west  tower  could  now  rise  above  the  wall  of  statuary 
since  the  central  tower,  two  stages  higher,  would  allow  of 
it,  and  yet  preserve  its  position  as  the  centre  point 
of  view  from  the  outside,  and  about  1424  as  part  of  a 
benefaction,  left  by  Bishop  Bubwith,  1407-1424,  the 
north-west  tower  was  built.  Neither  of  these  towers 
were  ever  meant  to  be  capped  by  spires,  they  are  both 
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complete  in  themselves,  and  are  properly  finished  off  as  a 
permanent  work. 

Meanwhile  Bishop  Bubwith  had  begun  to  rebuild  the 
eastern  walk  of  the  cloister,  and  the  two  other  walks  were 
taken  in  hand  under  his  successor,  Bishop  Stafford,  and 
completed  under  Bishop  Beckington,  1443-1465.  With 
him  the  work  on  the  Cathedral  Church  came  to  an  end. 
What  has  been  done  since  has  been  merely  by  way  of 
repair 

We  must  now  turn  and  examine  the  domestic  buildings 
which  surround  the  Cathedral  Church.  To  the  north  is 
the  Vicar’s  Close,  with  its  fifty  little  houses,  several  now 
united,  but  the  originals  can  be  seen  in  the  gable  walls 
above  the  roofs.  This  was  linked  on  to  the  church  by  the 
archway  and  passage  made  in  1457,  which  enabled  the 
Vicars  to  proceed  at  all  hours  to  and  from  the  church 
without  admitting  them  outside  and  into  the  town.  West¬ 
ward  of  this  Close  came  the  houses  of  the  dignitaries, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  the  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer, 
the  Dean,  the  Precentor,  etc.  The  house  of  the  a  ch- 
deacon  is  now  the  Library  and  Lecture  Rooms  of 
the  Theological  College.  The  houses  of  the  Treasurer, 
Precentor,  and  Chancellor  have  practically  disappeared, 
later  buildings  being  on  their  site,  but  including  small 
portions  of  them.  The  deanery  dates  largely  from  the  time 
of  Dean  Gunthorpe,  the  reigns  of  Edward  V.  and  Henry  VII., 
but  there  was  an  earlier  thirteenth  century  hall  which  had 
been  worked  into  the  later  and  more  ambitious  design  of 
the  courts,  an  outer  and  an  inner  one  and  a  gateway 
opening  irto  it. 

The  Palace  stands  on  the  south  side,  i.e.,  on  the  side 
where  originally  Bishop  Giso  built  his  dormitory  for  his 
five  or  six  canons,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  present 
building  belongs  to  the  time  of  Bishop  Jocelyn,  1206-1242. 
It  was  reached  originally  by  a  bridge  and  causeway  across 
the  stream  made  by  the  water  of  St.  Andrew’s  Wells. 
Later  on,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Bishop  Burnell  erected 
a  new  chapel,  the  present  one,  and  a  great  banqueting  hall, 
the  ruins  of  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  as  one  enters 
over  the  drawbridge.  This  was  dismantled  and  ruined  by 
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Sir  John  Gates  in  1555.  The  moat  and  embattled  walls, 
the  present  gate  house,  drawbridge  and  bastions,  are  the 
work  of  Bishop  Ralph,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  erected  them 
in  1343  as  a  protection  from  the  townspeople,  who  were 
then  intent  in  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  had 
acted  riotously  towards  his  officers.  The  Bishop  had  been 
compelled  to  appeal  to  the  Crown  for  protection,  and  the 
buildings  were  erected  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fine  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  townspeople. 

But  this  is  ancient  history.  Friendships  are  prepared 
for — established  on — previous  quarrels.  The  old  social 
organisation  of  England  had  silently  and  slowly  developed 
and  grown  out  of  the  feudal  systems  which  had  incased  it, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  town  got  its  charter 
and  bishops,  deans,  canons,  and  townspeople  have  lived 
happily  together  ever  since. 

T.  S.  H. 
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Foundations  of  Edgar  Chapel. 


GLASTONBURY 


By  F.  Bligh  Bond,  F.R.I.B.A. 


Well-nigh  four  hundred  years  have  passed  since  that  great 
era  of  social  and  political  change  which  ushered  in  the 
modern  age.  This,  whilst  it  marked  the  advent  of  material 
and  intellectual  progress,  left  us  the  poorer  for  the  loss, 
largely  irreparable,  of  those  great  treasuries  of  art  and 
sublime  creations  of  architectural  genius,  the  monastic 
houses  and  churches  of  the  middle  ages. 

Shorn  of  their  once  glorious  equipments,  the  stately 
churches  still  stand  here  and  there  to  perpetuate  the  proud 
dream  of  their  creators,  but  alas  !  for  those  that  are  gone. 
Too  often  but  an  obscure  and  crumbling  fragment  alone 
survives,  a  faint  memory  of  vanished  glories.  Or  again, 
it  is  a  name  alone  that  is  preserved,  and  even  the  site  is 
but  vaguely  known.  It  is  hard  to  realise  at  the  present 
day  that  England  of  the  past  of  which  it  could  be  said  that 
nowhere  might  a  man  walk  a  half-day’s  journey  without 
reaching  the  shelter  of  one  of  these  friendly  walls. 

Always,  from  earliest  times,  these  islands  had  been  the 
home  of  those  brotherhoods  of  austere  and  kindly  men, 
who,  forsaking  the  world,  lived  apart  for  the  service  of 
religion  and  the  good  of  their  kind.  In  the  rude  days  when 
no  settled  government  existed,  when  violence  and  the  greed 
of  the  strong  made  men’s  lives  and  properties  perpetually 
insecure,  the  monasteries  were  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed. 
When  darkness  reigned  without,  they  kept  alight  the  torch 
of  faith  and  learning.  Through  ages  of  coarse  barbarism 
they  hid  the  pearls  or  art  and  science,  and  as  farmers, 
doctors,  clerks  and  schoolmasters,  they  supplied  the  place 
of  an  otherwise  non-existent  middle  class.  Even  before 
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Christianity  appeared  here,  we  have  traditions  of  such 
brotherhoods  living  apai't  in  the  service  of  learning  and 
religion — fraternities  such  as  the  Culdee  colleges,  whose 
origin  must  be  sought  in  those  distant  times  when  the  old 
religion  was  in  its  prime,  and  Eastern  sages  taught  a  faith 
and  organised  a  national  and  social  polity  which  moved 
onr  Roman  conquerors  to  wonder  and  despair.  The  study 
of  archaeology  in  its  practical  form — the  delving  for  the 
relics  of  the  great  systems  of  the  past,  has  a  peculiar  value 
in  the  domain  of  education,  a  value  which  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  more  and  more  by  thoughtful  men  at  the  present 
day. 

Glastonbury,  of  all  the  ancient  places  in  this  dear  old 
England  of  ours,  seems  imbued  with  the  magic  of  the  past. 
This  is  so  in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  but  little  now 
remains  in  visible  form  of  its  ancient  greatness.  But  that 
little  is  precious  to  the  architectural  student,  since  it  ex¬ 
hibits  still  in  its  fragments  a  type  of  design  faultless  in 
proportions,  composition,  and  detail.  In  the  brief  survey 
which  the  present  space  allows,  we  will  try  first  to  gather 
an  idea  of  what  now  stands,  and  then,  looking  backward 
endeavour  to  reconstitute  a  picture  of  the  past. 

The  little  town  lies  in  the  westward  hollow  of  the  Isle  of 
Avalon — a  place  once  deserving  the  name  of  island,  when 
marshes  dosed  it  in,  and  all  the  district  to  the  west  w'as  a 
great  mere — but  now  an  island  only  in  the  sense  that  11  is  a 
hill  rising  from  the  central  moors  of  Somerset. 

The  town  lies  four-square  about  a  central  space  in  which 
the  Abbey  stands,  and  tliis  enclosure  was  anciently  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  massive  battlemented  w'all,  now'  almost  gone, 
though  still  nearly  perfect  in  the  time  of  Charles  IT,  as  we 
may  see  from  Hollar’s  prints.  Outs  de  the  walls  there  re¬ 
main  three  very  remarkable  buildings  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  These  are,  the  Pilgrim’s  Inn  in  the  High  Street, 
built  by  Abbot  Schvood  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  :  the  Abbot’s  Tithe  Barn,  a  work  of  the  earlier  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  still  in  its  original  state,  and  con¬ 
taining  some  choice  architectural  features  (Plate  I.)  :  aind 
the  Tower  of  St.  Michael’s  Chapel  on  the  Tor  Hill,  a  lofty 
mount  w'hich  dominates  the  wdrole  island.  There  was  in 
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old  time  a  pilgrim’s  chapel  on  this  hill,  but  only  the  shell  of 
the  western  tower  now  remains.  It  carries  us  back  to  the 
middle  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  dedication 
of  the  chapel  recalls  others  similarly  placed.  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  in  Cornwall,  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Brittany,  and  the 
church  on  St.  Michael’s  Hill  in  Bristol  will  rise  to  the 
recollection,  and  the  dedication  of  these  soaring  heights  to 
the  Archangel  seems  truly  to  accord  with  their  character. 


Photo.'\  The  Abbot’s  Kitchen.  Moline. 

Formerly  there  were  great  gates  in  each  face  of  the 
Abbey  wall.  Now  only  one,  the  Abbot’s  Gate,  remains. 
Recently  reclaimed  from  alien  uses,  its  grand  old  arches 
restored,  it  once  more  serves  its  original  purpose,  and 
through  it  we  are  admitted  into  the  Abbey  precincts. 
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Once  in  the  grounds,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  extreme 
north-west  angle  of  a  long  range  of  building,  of  which  the 
extreme  western  end,  the  first  approached,  is  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  built  in  1184-87,  a  work  which  if 
nothing  else  remained  here,  woidd  still  make  Glastonbury 
famous,  for,  apart  from  its  beautiful  late  Romanesque 
design,  it  stands  upon  the  spot  upon  which  tradition  says 
that  the  first  Christian  church  in  Britain  stood.  Next 
adjoining  on  the  east  is  another  building  of  a  century 
later — the  Early  English  Galilee,  or  ante-church  to  the 
great  Benedictine  Abbey  which  lay  further  again  to  the 
east.  Of  this  we  can  still  see  a  little  of  the  shell  of  the 
aisle  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  the  two  tall  piers 
from  which  spring  broken  segments  of  the  great  quire 
arch,  and  beyond  again  fragments  of  the  quire  walls,  and 
in  the  distance  some  remnants  of  the  eastern  walls,  and 
the  foundations  of  a  chapel  terminating  this  great  range 
of  building.  The  first  impression  is  one  of  enormous  length. 

From  within  the  west  wall  of  St.  Mary’s  chapel  to  the 
apse  of  the  chapel  of  King  lidgar  at  the  extreme  east  the 
measurement  is  no  less  than  580  feet,  more  by  40  feet  than 
our  longest  cathedral  and  only  exceeded  by  old  St.  Paul’s. 
The  church  was  cruciform,  and  some  fragments  of  the 
transepts  are  extant.  Their  complete  outline  is  not  visible, 
though  on  the  south  side  it  has  been  partly  recovered 
and  traced  out.  But  on  the  north,  closely  adjoining  the 
great  pier  of  the  quire,  is  a  beautiful  little  roofless  chapel 
within  an  arch  whose  chevron  enrichments  are  a  marvel 
of  delicacy  and  ingenuity.  This  is  traditionally  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Plate  IT). 

The  high  arcaded  walls  of  nave  and  quire,  with  their 
clustered  piers  and  tall  clerestory  lights  are  gone,  and  now 
but  a  memory.  Even  their  foundations  arc  rooted  out. 
On  the  broad  greensward  which  now  spreads  from  aisle  to 
aisle,  we  may  reconstruct  in  imagination  those  towering 
walls,  and  see  again  the  high  ribbed  roofs  of  stone  with  their 
carved  bosses.  The  mouldering  fragments  which  lie  about 
the  ruins  can  tell  us  much.  The  written  records,  scanty 
though  they  be,  are  a  help.  It  is  not  impossible,  with 
their  aid,  to  gleam  some  faint  idea  of  the  past  grandeur 
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of  the  great  church.  From  its  foundation  in  1184,  down 
to  its  final  break-up  in  1539,  when  poor  old  Abbot  Whiting 
met  a  cruel  death,  there  were  but  few  intervals  during 
which  some  improvement  was  not  in  progress,  and  perhaps 
Richard  Bere,  Whiting’s  immediate  predecessor,  did  as 
much  towards  the  beautifying  of  his  church  as  any.  Sad 
it  is  to  think  how  soon  after  his  death  all  the  fine  work 
he  did  was  despised,  dismantled,  and  finally  torn  down 
and  used  up  piecemeal  with  the  rest  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  a  district  greedy  for  stone.  The  story  of  the  ruin  is 
this,  that  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  it  has  been  a 
ready  quarry  for  the  whole  country-side,  and  that  stone 
which  was  too  coarse  for  building  has  been  thrown  into 
the  swamp  to  make  a  solid  causeway  across  the  marsh. 

Of  the  missing  features  of  the  Abbey  church  it  has 
been  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  bring  to  light  those  which 
were  most  important,  and  it  may  now  be  claimed  that  the 
plan  is  in  its  general  features  no  longer  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion.  The  Edgar  Chapel  was  the  first  to  be  laid  bare 
and  after  a  year’s  excavation,  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of 
over  10  feet,  the  site  has  been  plainly  marked  on  the 
surface  in  permanent  material  (Plate  III.).  This  was  the 
last  addition  to  the  Abbey,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
detail  encountered  in  the  trenches,  must  have  been  a  noble 
work — a  smaller  edition  of  King  Henry  VII.  chapel  at 
Westminster.  Its  length,  87  feet,  proves  it  an  important 
addition  to  the  whole,  and  verifies  an  old  tradition  as 
to  the  length  of  the  Abbey  Church. 

More  recently  the  footings  of  a  great  North  Porch,  longer 
than  that  at  Wells,  have  been  discovered  and  marked,  and 
the  foundation  walls  of  two  Western  towers  to  the  nave. 
At  the  extreme  west,  traces  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Dunstan  have  been  unearthed,  and  in  this  instance  luck, 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  document,  turned  up  at  the  right 
moment  to  aid  the  explorers.  In  some  cases  the  remains 
have  been  so  scanty,  so  defaced  and  torn  by  those  who 
plundered  them  that  it  has  been  a  hard  mental  exercise 
to  reconstitute  their  form.  But  by  perseverance  this  has 
been  done,  and  now  we  may  claim  to  know  the  secret  that 
has  so  long  lain  hidden. 
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The  Monastic  buildings  have  claimed  attention,  and  these 
will  provide  work  for  brain  and  hand  for  many  a  long  year. 
The  foundations  ramify  over  acres  of  ground.  Already 
the  heart  of  the  monaster}'  is  revealed,  the  site  of  the 
Refectory  kiid  bare,  with  half  the  cloister,  and  the  area  of 
the  Chapter-house.  There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about 
the  plans  of  the  great  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  houses, 
due  to  the  orderly  law  which  they  follow  in  their  plans, 
and  to  the  minor  individual  differences  which  each  house 
shows.  Variety  in  Unity  is  their  character. 


Old  Saxon  Crosses — Glastonbury. 


Glastonbury  may  be  said  to  follow  the  orthodox  lines  in 
its  general  scheme,  but  it  is  so  huge,  and  its  parts  so  many, 
that  there  are  necessarily  many  individual  features  to  be 
discovered  which  will  be  peculiar  to  it.  The  remains  are 
meagre,  and  will  perhaps  disappoint  the  traveller  in  search 
of  the  picturesque,  but  from  their  very  scantiness,  the 
work  of  reconstituting  their  form  is  the  more  enthralling. 
Every  stone  may  be  said  to  hold  its  secret,  and  the 
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abundance  of  richly  moulded  fragments  offer  material 
which  may  yet  furnish  the  clue  to  much  of  the  lost 
design. 

Alone  of  all  the  monastic  offices  the  Abbot’s  kitchen 
remains  intact  (Plate  IV.).  This  great  octagon  of  stone, 
with  its  solid  stone  roof,  doubtless  owes  its  preservation  to 
its  imperishable  covering,  which  rendered  it  proof  against 
decay.  The  building  was  not  for  the  service  of  the  brethren 
but  is  a  monument  of  the  Abbot’s  hospitality  and  was  used 
for  his  guests.  Facing  it  on  the  east  was  the  Abbot’s  house 
— a  herb-garden  between.  Closely  adjoining  were  the 
Royal  lodgings,  and  kings  were  frequent  guests  in  the  larger 
monasteries.  A  little  north  of  the  kitchen  may  be  seen  a 
broken  section  of  walling.  This  was  the  Almoner’s  office 
where  the  Abbot’s  charities  were  dispensed,  and  twice  a 
week  victuals  were  distributed  to  the  poor. 

For  those  who  have  read  the  chronicles  of  the  olden  days 
it  will  be  easy  to  conjure  up  other  scenes  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  monastery,  and  to  go  further  back,  we  can  picture 
in  our  minds  the  building  of  the  great  church  by  Ralph, 
the  King’s  Chancellor,  and  his  army  of  freemasons  and 
master-builders  with  unbroken  centuries  of  venerable  tradi¬ 
tion  and  skilful  practice  behind  them.  We  see  around 
them  the  debris  of  a  great  fire,  and  further  back,  another 
noble  minster,  that  which  the  Norman  Abbot  Herlewin 
erected.  We  have  a  few  beautiful  fragments  now  of  his 
work,  and  some  slight  traces  of  his  plan.  Looking  still 
backward,  beyond  the  coming  of  the  Norman  rulers,  our 
thoughts  may  linger  for  a  moment  on  the  great  Abbot  and 
statesman,  Dunstan,  under  whose  masterly  control  this 
great  Benedictine  community  was  first  enrolled,  an  orderly, 
disciplined  and  well-housed  body  of  monks  in  lieu  of  a 
loosely  organised  and  slackly  governed  assemblage  of  re¬ 
ligious,  many  of  whom  thought  more  of  wife  and  family 
than  sacred  vows.  And  passing  over  that  forlorn  period 
in  which  the  Danish  wars  had  left  Glastonbury  desolate, 
we  approach  the  times  of  the  great  Christian  King  Ine, 
ruler  of  the  West  Saxon  people,  under  whose  beneficent 
sway  Glastonbury,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  old  British  church, 
was  not  despoiled  nor  dishonoured,  but  had  its  privileges 
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confirmed  and  enlarged  by  charter  and  its  church  enriched 
by  gifts. 

Yet  further  back  come  other  noble  figures.  St.  David, 
Bishop  of  Menevia,  remembered  through  later  times  for 
his  interest  in  Glastonbury,  and  of  whom  many  traditions 
are  preserved  :  St.  Bridget  of  Kildare,  and  St.  Patrick, 
both  missionaries  here,  and  before  them  again,  other  and 
more  widely-reverenced  personages,  who  are  said  to  have 
preached  the  gospel  and  founded  here  in  apostolic  times 
the  first  Christian  settlement  in  England.  As  to  the  truth 
of  these  sayings,  each  must  judge  for  himself.  It  is  at 
least  worthy  of  note  that  all  continental  legend  supports 
the  story  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea’s  mission,  and  that  the 
statements  which  have  been  attributed  by  the  sceptical  to 
monkish  inventions  of  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  traditionally  held  and 
believed  by  the  peasantry  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
west. 

It  may  be  that  the  soil  hides  many  secrets  of  the  earliest 
days,  and  that  archaeology  may  assist  in  unrolling  the 
scroll  of  forgotten  history,  so  that  we,  looking  earnestly 
at  the  figures  in  the  scroll,  may  see  them  once  more  instinct 
with  life,  and  tradition  will  merge  in  the  full  light  of 
knowledge. 


THE  LAKE  VILLAGES  OF  SOMERSET 


By  H.  St.  George  Gray 


It  is  a  difficult  task  to  describe  the  lake  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury  within  the  compass  of  so 
short  an  article  as  this.  The  story  they  tell  is  made  up 
of  a  large  number  of  details,  a  bare  summary  of  which 
cannot  convey  to  the  reader  more  than  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  many  interesting  features  these  habitations 
exhibit,  both  in  respect  to  structure  and  the  antiquarian 
remains  that  have  been  revealed.  But  those  requiring 
closer  information  should  refer  to  the  large  illustrated 
work  on  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Bulleid,  F.S.A.,  and  the  present  writer,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  about  a  year  ago. 

Archaeologists,  and  the  general  public  also,  have  evinced 
the  greatest  interest  in  these  peculiar  lacustrine  villages, 
marking  and  exemplifying  as  they  do  the  cultural  epoch 
of  Great  Britain  known  as  the  Prehistoric  Iron  Age,  or 
Late-Celtic  Period,  concerning  which,  from  a  domestic 
point  of  view,  comparatively  little  had  been  known 
previously. 

When  one  speaks  of  these  lake  villages  as  being  of  pre¬ 
historic  origin,  a  period  that  can  only  be  vaguely  estimated 
or  measured  by  geological  time  is  not  suggested,  but  a 
comparatively  short  period  immediately  preceding  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  overlapping  the  beginning  of  our  present 
era. 

We  do  not,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  attribute  the 
origin  of  these  villages  to  the  Brythons,  or  to  a  people  of 
mixed  Iberian,  Goidelic  and  Brythonic  blood,  it  being 
quite  possible  that  the  Belgae  (a  partly  Teutonic  people) 


were  responsible  for  the  formation  of  these  marsh  villages. 
There  is  a  firmly  rooted  tradition  (supported  by  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  maps  of  Speed  and  Camden)  that  a  colony 
of  Bclgae  formerly  occupied  Glastonbury,  and  Caesar 
records  that  they  had  settled  in  Jiritain  before  his  own 
time. 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  account  we  are  safe  in 
assigning  these  settlements  to  about  b.c.  200  to  a.d.  70. 
What  is  most  certain  is  that  the  influence  of  Roman  culture 
had  not  reached  these  villages  when  they  were  abandoned. 
The  record  is  one  of  purely  native  (British)  art  in  the  Early 
Iron  Age. 

In  1892  Mr.  Bulleid  discovered  the  lake  village  about 
10  furlongs  north  of  the  town  of  Glastonbury.  In  that 
year  the  excavations  were  begun,  but  it  was  not  until  1907 
that  the  whole  area  had  been  examined.  Although  14  miles 
distant  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  this  village  is  less  than 
18  feet  above  mean  sea-level.  A  lake  about  5  miles  round, 
as  late  as  1580,  came  very  near  the  village;  it  is  now 
completely  drained,  but  the  fields  still  bear  the  name  of 
.Mcare  Pool. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  I’ool  and  3  miles  west  of  the 
Glastonbury  Lake  Village  is  the  more  recently  discovered 
lake  village  at  i\Ieare,  situated  about  500  feet  south  of 
the  River  Brue.  It  is  1 1  miles  from  Burnham  and  only 
some  13  feet  above  mean  tide-level.  This  village  is  being 
excavated  by  iNIr.  Bulleid  and  the  writer  on  behalf  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
and  the  remains  are  to  be  seen  in  the  County  Museum  at 
Taunton  Castle  ;  most  of  the  relics  from  the  other  village 
are  e.xhibited  in  the  iMuseum  at  Glastonbury.  The  excava¬ 
tions  at  Mearc  are  generally  in  progress  for  four  weeks  in 
the  early  summer. 

The  selected  areas  for  these  villages  were  surrounded  by 
shallow  water  in  which  leaves  and  rushes  had  accumulated 
for  ages.  Trees  (oak,  alder,  silver  birch,  willows)  were 
felled  on  the  spot,  other  timber  being  brought  to  the  sites. 
These,  with  much  brushwood  and  stones,  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  substructure.  At  Glastonbury  the  whole  area,  about 
3-J'  acres,  was  enclosed  by  a  border-palisading,  consisting 


of  large  piles  kept  together  by  hurdle-work.  Up  to  the 
present  time  no  palisading  has  been  found  at  Meare. 
The  first  village  consisted  of  89  low  circular  mounds  mark¬ 
ing  the  sites  of  the  huts.  At  Meare  there  are  two  distinct 
groups  of  mounds  (separated  by  a  large  piece  of  ground 
some  250  feet  in  length),  covering  an  area  about  225  feet 
from  north  to  south  by  1,600  feet  from  east  to  west. 


The  floors  of  the  dwellings  consist  of  super-imposed 
layers  of  clay  from  18  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  around  which 
the  hut  walls  were  constructed  of  upright  posts,  the  inter¬ 
spaces  being  filled  with  wattle-work  and  daubed  clay. 
One  large  piece  of  wattle-work,  found  lying  horizontally 
in  the  swamp,  showed  that  the  vertical  part  of  the  walls 
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was  6  feet  in  height.  These  wicker  dwellings  lend  imme¬ 
diate  probability  to  the  familiar  legend  which  describes 
the  first  British  Church  at  Glastonbury  as  having  been 
constructed  of  wattles. 

The  huts  had  central  posts  of  oak,  the  stumps  of  several 
having  been  found  in  position,  and  these,  together  with  the 
top  of  the  hut-walls,  formed  the  supports  for  the  thatched 
roofs. 

The  clay  floor  having  been  laid  down,  a  hearth  (generally 
of  clay  and  stone  and  averaging  4  feet  in  diameter)  was 
built  up  near  the  centre  of  the  dwelling.  On  account  of 
the  softness  of  the  under-lying  peat  and  the  great  weight 
of  the  super-incumbent  clay,  the  floors  were  constantly 
sinking,  and  this  necessitated  the  raising  of  them  by  intro¬ 
ducing  fresh  layers  of  clay,  and  the  hearths  had  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  also. 

Why,  with  upland  sites  available  in  all  directions  these 
villages  should  have  been  built  at  all  remains  an  unsolved 
problem.  It  may  never  be  proved  whether  the  builders 
were  displaced  from  elsewhere  by  an  invading  wave  of 
migration,  or  were  themselves  migrants  who  cither  pre¬ 
ferred  the  semi-aquatic  life  of  the  meres  to  upland  condi¬ 
tions,  or  were  driven  for  safety  into  these  positions.  The 
cemeteries  of  the  villages  are  not  yet  known. 

The  relics,  which  are  numerous,  are  of  considerable 
interest,  throwing  much  light,  as  they  do,  on  the  everyday 
life  of  the  inhabitants.  The  objects  are  found  for  the 
most  part  on  the  various  floors  of  the  huts  ;  in  some  of 
the  dwellings  the  relics  revealed  were  in  a  calcined  condi¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  huts  were 
burnt  down. 

The  objects  of  utility  and  ornament  consist  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  materials  : — Bone,  antler,  wood,  shale,  jet,  amber, 
bronze,  lead,  tin,  iron,  glass,  baked  clay,  flint  and  other 
stone. 

The  women  appear  to  have  been  very  capable  weavers, 
judging  from  the  various  appliances  discovered,  including 
the  frame-work  of  one  or  more  looms.  A  large  number  of 
weaving-combs  has  been  found  ;  they  were  used  for 
pushing  home  the  weft  or  woof,  the  warp  being  kept  tight 
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by  the  baked  clay  weights  which  are  commonly  found. 
Some  of  these  combs  are  elaborately  ornamented  with 
incised  designs.  Shuttle-spools  of  bone  are  frequently 
met  with,  as  are  the  spindle-whorls  with  which  the  women 
twisted  their  thread. 

The  villagers  were  evidently  fond  of  personal  decoration, 
and  bronze  finger-rings  of  all  sizes  are  found.  More  inter¬ 
esting  still  are  the  bronze  brooches,  or  fibulaj,  of  safety-pin 
design,  made  from  one  continuous  piece  of  wire.  They 
are  of  a  type  found  occasionally  in  Britain,  but  more 
frequently  at  La  Tene,  Lake  of  Neuchatel. 

Other  personal  ornaments  include  ring-brooches,  glass 
and  amber  beads,  a  jet  ring,  armlets  of  Kimmeridge  shale, 
dress  fasteners,  bronze  bracelets,  etc. 

None  of  the  relics,  however,  have  attracted  so  much 
pid^lic  attention  as  the  bronze  bowl,  found  in  the  Glaston¬ 
bury  Village  in  1893,  its  workmanship  being  exceptionally 
fine.  It  is  quite  probable  that  even  this  work  of  art  was 
manufactured  on  the  spot.  That  metallurgy  was  carried 
on  by  these  people  we  are  certain,  from  the  fact  that  many 
crucibles  have  been  found  and  remains  of  conical  tubes 
through  which  air  is  conducted  into  a  furnace  by  means 
of  bellows.  Small  furnaces,  perhaps  used  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  have  been  observed.  Glass  working  was  also 
carried  on. 

Of  the  iron  specimens  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are 
the  objects  which  have  recently  been  proved  to  be  currency- 
bars — as  a  means  of  barter.  They  are  of  \-arious  denomina¬ 
tions  and  were  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  Celtic  system  of 
weights  appears  to  have  been  to  divide  the  pound  into  six¬ 
teen  parts,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  our  modern  avoirdupois  measure  goes 
back  to  the  Early  Iron  Age. 

The  presence  of  iron  saws,  bill-hooks,  knives,  gouges, 
axes  and  adzes,  proves  that  wood  was  worked  very  con¬ 
siderably,  and  the  respective  marks  of  these  implements 
are  often  seen  on  the  boards,  piles  and  mortised  beams 
found.  The  wooden  objects  include  a  ladder  7  feet  long, 
tubs  ornamented  with  incised  designs,  naves  and  spokes 
of  wheels,  and  finely-turned  handles  for  iron  tools.  The 
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dug-out  canoe,  nearly  i8  feet  long,  was  found  well  outside 
the  bounds  of  the  Glastonbury  Village. 

Thousands  of  fragments  of  hand-made  pottery  heive 
been  found  and  recorded,  including  several  comi^lete 
vessels  from  i  to  13  inches  in  height. 

Cereals  and  other  vegetable  products,  and  seeds,  are 
found,  wheat,  barley  and  peas  being  quite  abundant.  A 
charred  mixture  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  buu  is  probably 
bread. 

Most  of  the  human  skulls  with  long  heads  were  dis¬ 
covered  outside  the  palisading  at  Glastonbury,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  fragmentary  human  bones  and  the  remains  of 
infants  were  frequently  found  in  the  dwellings. 

Animal  remains  are  very  plentiful,  and  include  the 
British  shorthorn,  the  horse,  pig,  goat,  sheep,  dog,  red- 
deer,  roe-deer,  marten,  stoat,  beaver,  and  otter.  The 
remains  of  about  thirty  species  of  aquatic  and  other  birds 
have  been  collected,  and  include  the  pelican,  which  now 
nests  in  few  parts  of  Europe.  The  birds  were  killed  by 
means  of  baked-clay  and  ;to  .e  sling-bullets. 

We  may  infer,  then,  that  these  lake  villagers  were  not 
only  farmers  and  herdsmen,  but  were  advanced  in  the 
technical  arts.  Judging  from  the  marked  scarcity  of 
weapons  of  offence,  they  were  a  peaceful  people.  They 
reaped  barley  with  iron  sickles  ;  they  smelted  lead  from 
the  Mendip  Hills,  using  it  among  other  things  for  making- 
net-weights  for  fishing  ;  they  excelled  in  the  arts  of  car¬ 
pentry  and  pottery-making.  They  hunted  the  red-deer 
and  the  roe-deer,  and  domesticated  various  animals.  In 
their  herding  and  hunting  they  used  big  dogs,  and  their 
horse-bits  were  of  the  snaffle  type  still  used. 

The  conditions  would  seem  to  us  at  first  sight  to  be  of 
hopeless  discomfort,  but  the  real  evidence  is  much  to  the 
contrary.  The  relics  are  those  of  an  industrious  race,  and 
that  they  had  at  least  some  possessions  on  shore  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  discovery  of  horse-trappings  and  wheels 
which  could  have  no  use  in  the  Venetian  conditions  of  the 
villages.  There  is,  moreover,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  article  found  in  these  habitations  was  of  other  than 
home  manufacture. 


Foundations  of  Dwelling  Glastonbury  Lake  Village,  ioo6. 
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Hurdlework,  .Ueare  Lake  Village,  19x2. 
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BATH  :  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SPA  OF  THE 
WEST  COUNTRY 


By  John  Hatton 
{Director  of  the  Baths). 


Situated  on  the  steeply-rising  banks  of  the  river  Avon  in 
one  of  the  most  charming  bits  of  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
valley,  Bath  is  singularly  fortunate  in  its  setting,  and  the 
great  architects  of  the  eighteenth  century  took  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  natural  beauties  when  they  planned  the  stately 
squares  and  crescents  which  make  Bath  the  finest  example 
of  Georgian  architecture  and  town-planning  this  country 
possesses. 

The  story  of  Bath  begins  long  before  the  Roman  occupa¬ 
tion  and  a  curious  legend  tells  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hot 
Mineral  Springs  to  which  the  health  resort  owes  its  origin 
and  name.  Bladud,  heir  to  the  British  King,  Lud  Hudibras, 
between  eight  and  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
became  afflicted  wdth  leprosy  and  was  banished  from  his 
father’s  court. 

In  great  distress  he  obtained  occupation  as  a  swineherd 
in  the  Avon  valley,  but  ere  long  the  animals  in  his  charge 
contracted  the  disease.  In  the  course  of  their  wanderings 
the  swine  came  to  a  place  of  hot  springs  and  mud.  The 
soothing  warmth  pleased  the  pigs  and  day  after  day  they 
returned  to  wallow  in  the  hot  mud  and  water. 

Quickly  their  leprosy  left  them.  Their  princely  master 
following  the  example  of  the  swine  was  cured  of  his  disease 
and  in  due  course  returned  to  court.  Succeeding  to  the 
throne  he  founded  his  capital  around  the  health-giving 
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Bath. 


springs  to  which  he  owed  his  life — the  first  beginnings  of  the 
now  world-famous  spa. 

With  the  Roman  period  we  are  on  surer  ground.  The 
Roman  Baths  were  built  about  the  year  55  a.d.,  and  their 
wonderful  remains,  carefully  preserved  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  City,  give  the  visitor  of  to-day  a  wonderfully  clear 
idea  of  the  magnificence  and  extent  of  the  great  Roman 
bathing  establishment.  The  Great  Bath  occupies  a  hall 
no  feet  by  68  feet,  its  water  surface  measuring  82  feet  by 
40  feet.  The  floor  of  the  bath  is  covered  with  the  original 
Roman  lead,  and  the  pavements  surrounding  it  and  the 
rectangular  and  semi-circular  recesses  remain  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

A  large  circular  bath,  some  smaller  baths,  and  hypocausts 
or  heating  chambers  may  also  be  seen. 

In  the  adjoining  Roman  Museum  are  some  magnificient 
architectural  relics,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  the 
pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Sul-Minerva.  A  beautiful 
bronze  head  of  Minerva  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Roman 
Promenade. 

Cases  of  valuable  relics  discovered  during  the  excavations 
of  the  Roman  Baths  are  on  view  in  the  Pump  Room  ;  these 
include  a  unique  case  of  intaglios.  There  is  also  a  small 
leaden  Saxon  cross,  of  extreme  interest,  as  being  the 
property  ot  Eadgyfu,  Queen  of  Edward  the  Elder. 

The  Grand  I’ump  Room,  a  singularly  handsome  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  apartment,  where  the  hot  mineral  waters 
are  served  for  drinking,  is  the  fashionable  rendezvous  of 
visitors.  In  a  semi-circular  recess  is  a  statue  of  Beau  Nash, 
and  beneath  it  the  famous  Tompion  clock  to  which  Dickens 
alludes  in  “  Pickwick  Papers.”  In  this  Room  Queen 
Charlotte  held  daily  levees  during  her  residence  in  Bath  in 
1817. 

A  window  of  the  Pump  Room  affords  a  view  of  the  spring 
as  it  overflows  in  the  centre  of  the  mediaeval  King’s  Bath. 
This  was  the  fashionable  bath  in  the  days  of  Nash.  The 
numerous  brass  rings  in  the  walls  were  given  as  thank- 
offerings  for  benefits  received  by  bathers  from  the  use  of 
the  Bath  waters.  A  conspicuous  feature  is  the  effigy  of 
King  Bladud.  The  mineral  springs  rise  in  immense  volume 
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at  a  temperature  of  117°  to  120°  F.,  the  only  hot  springs  in 
Great  Britain. 

Recently,  the  eminent  scientist,  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  has  discovered  that  the  waters  are  excep¬ 
tionally  rich  in  Radium  and  Niton,  the  emanation  of  radium, 
which  is  even  more  potent  in  its  therapeutic  efforts  than 
radium  itself.  To  these  powerful  constituents  the  healing 
properties  of  the  waters  are  in  all  probability  attributable. 

The  high  temperature  at  which  the  waters  rise  enables 
them  to  be  used  in  their  natural  state  without  any  artificial 
heating.  The  valuable  gases  in  the  waters,  rich  in  Radium 
emanation,  are  thus  preserved  and  utilised  at  the  full, 
natural  strength. 

The  extensive  Bathing  Establishment  is  fitted  with  baths 
and  douches  in  great  variety  for  the  administration  of  the 
healing  waters.  Deep  and  reclining  baths  with  various 
modifications  of  douches,  swimming  baths,  Aix  and  Vichy 
douche-massage,  the  Berthollet  natural  vapour  bath, 
Plombieres  douches,  and  ingenious  apparatus  for  throat 
and  eye  sprays,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  methods  em¬ 
ployed.  Electric  baths  and  electric  hot-air  treatment  are 
also  successfully  used  in  conjunction  with  the  waters,  mud 
packs  are  now  given  with  excellent  results  in  suitable 
cases,  and  a  Zander  Institute  for  the  medico-mechanical 
treatment  of  joints  and  muscles  has  recently  been  added. 

For  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded  for  amusement 
and  social  gaiety,  the  city  of  Bath  has  long  been  held  in  high 
repute.  The  Pump  Room  Concerts,  with  an  unbroken 
history  of  upwards  of  two  centuries,  are  given  daily  in  the 
concert  hall  of  the  Roman  Promenade.  The  building  em¬ 
braces  a  covered  terrace  attached  to  the  concert  hall,  spaci¬ 
ous  promenades  overlooking  the  great  Roman  Bath  and 
luxuriously  furnished  drawing  and  smoking  rooms,  the 
whole  affording  practically  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  a  private  club. 

The  distinction  belongs  to  Bath  of  possessing  the  first 
Patent  Theatre  out  of  London,  and  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
opened  in  1771,  are  still  the  scene  of  the  fashionable  balls  and 
other  society  gatherings.  Here  is  the  historic  cardroom 
where  Mr.  Pickwick  played  his  immortal  game  of  whist. 


Ihe  King’s  B\ui. 


The  Great  Roman  Bath. 
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The  charm  of  a  visit  to  Bath  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
seasons.  In  summer,  when  out-of-door  amusements  are 
in  vogue,  and  the  sylvan  surroundings  are  seen  at  their  best, 
few  inland  cities  afford  attractions  more  pleasing  and 
diversified  or  scope  for  a  more  delightful  sojourn.  A 
military  band  provides  music  daily  in  one  of  the  charming 
parks  from  May  to  September.  The  Institution  Gardens 
are  the  popular  resort  during  the  summer  season  when  the 
hot  mineral  waters  are  served  for  drinking  in  the  open  air 
from  the  colonnade  fountain.  The  band  plays  during  the 
morning  drinking  hour  and  Bath  provides  a  summer  cure 
under  the  pleasantest  conditions. 

Sports  and  recreations  include  rinking  and  badminton ; 
for  the  golfer  there  is  the  choice  of  three  flourishing  clubs 
with  breezy  links  on  the  hills  ;  the  hunting  man  finds  him¬ 
self  in  immediate  touch  with  the  meets  of  both  the  Bath 
and  County  Harriers  and  the  famous  Badminton  Hounds, 
and,  moreover,  has  a  fine  open  racecourse  to  gallop  over  ; 
there  is  a  variety  of  tennis,  croquet,  cricket  and  hockey 
clubs,  and  the  old-fashioned  amusements  of  archery  and 
bowls  are  also  provided.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  city  is  a 
fine  recreation  ground,  where  the  County  Matches  of  the 
Bath  Cricket  Week  and  various  athletic  and  cycling  festivals 
are  held. 

The  various  boating  clubs,  at  whose  stations  boats  may 
be  hired,  enable  free  use  to  be  made  of  the  Avon,  and  boat¬ 
ing  is  here  a  very  favourite  pastime. 

As  a  centre  for  motoring  Bath  offers  exceptional  facilities. 
All  around  are  picturesque  old-world  villages,  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  all  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  West 
Country.  Cheddar  Cliffs  and  Caves,  Wells,  Glastonbury, 
Stonehenge,  and  Bradford-on-Avon,  with  its  unique  Saxon 
church  and  great  tithe  barn,  are  a  few  only  of  the  many 
delightful  excursions  available  by  regular  motor-car  services. 

Few  cities  are  richer  in  historical  associations  and  many 
of  the  houses  are  distinguished  by  bronze  tablets,  fixed 
by  the  Corporation  to  mark  the  home  of  some  famous 
resident  of  the  past. 

Sheridan  has  perpetuated  the  Bath  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  his  romantic  wooing,  and  where  he  gathered  material 
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for  the  finest  among  English  comedies  ;  here  it  was  that 
the  imaginative  author  of  “  Tom  Jones,”  found  in  the 
genial  and  benevolent  Allen,  at  Prior  Park,  the  personage 
destined  to  immortality  as  ‘‘  Square  Allworthy  ”  ;  it  was 
at  a  house  in  the  Circus  that  Gainsborough  began  his  great 
career  by  painting  pictures  at  five  guineas  each  ;  hard  by 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  dwelt,  representing  Bath  in  two  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  it  was  here  in  after  years  that  the  younger  Pitt 
came  to  recruit  a  system  shattered  by  the  storms  of  State. 

It  was  at  a  house  in  St.  James’s  Square,  just  off  Park 
Street  (which  the  immortal  Pickwick  likened  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  streets  one  sees  in  a  dream),  that  Dickens, 
Forster  and  IMaclise  received  the  hospitality  of  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  Landor,  and  where,  according  to  Forster,  the  fancy 
which  took  the  form  of  ‘‘  Little  Nell  ”  in  the  “  Curiosity 
Shop  ”  first  dawned  upon  the  genius  of  its  creator. 

The  statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  spent  the  evening  of  his 
days  at  Bath,  and  his  house,  on  the  North  Parade,  is  marked 
by  a  tablet  unveilled  by  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  late 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  likewise  lived  here  ;  Lord  Clive 
and  Admiral  Phillip,  the  first  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  ; 
Chesterfield  wrote  at  Bath  several  of  his  famous  letters, 
and  Lytton  portions  of  his  latest  novels,  while  Sir  Walter 
Scott  takes  us  to  the  dame  school  near  the  Parades  where 
he  spent  many  happy  days. 

Nor  does  this  in  any  way  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  celeb¬ 
rities  that  graced  Bath  annals  in  a  memorable  age.  It 
was  from  his  house  in  New  King  Street  that  Herschel 
“  swept  the  heavens  ”  and  there  he  first  watched  the  planet 
Uranus  swim  into  his  ken.  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  lived  many  years  in  Bath,  and  here  she 
met  the  husband  of  her  later  years — Piozzi.  Johnson  him¬ 
self  was  here  with  the  Thrales,  and  we  are  not  without 
evidence  that  he  had  a  distinct  partiality  for  Bath.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  counsels  a  friend  ”  not  to  waste  your  time 
in  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  go  to  Bath  and  endeavour 
to  prolong  your  days.” 

Justly  enough  Bath  merits  a  place  among  the  “  shrines  of 
the  Empire.” 
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FLORA  OF  WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


By  J.  W.  White,  F.L.S. 


The  more  noteworthy  plants  that  occur  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  town  may  be  grouped  in  three  divisions 
as  follows  : 


On  Coast  Sands,  Dunes  and  Shingle. 


Papaver  dubium. 

Glaucium  fiavum. 
Sisymbrium  Sophia. 
Diplotaxis  muralis. 

Cakile  maritima. 

Viola  ericetornm. 
Saponaria  officinalis. 
Honkeneja  peploides. 
Cerastinm  tetrandrum. 
Cerastium  semidecandrum. 
Sagina  maritima. 

Sagina  nodosa. 

Ononis  horrida. 

Trifolium  arvense. 

Vida  lathyroides. 

Rosa  spinosissima. 
Anthriscus  vulgaris. 
CEnothera  odorata. 


Carduus  tenuiflorus. 
Hytoscyamus  niger. 
Lycopsis  arvensis. 
Cynoglossum  officinale. 
Myosotis  collina. 
Anagallis  arvensis. 
Salsola  Kali. 

Atriplex  spp. 

Euphorbia  Paralias. 
Epipactis  palustris. 

Carex  arenaria. 

Phleiim  arenarium. 
Ammophila  arundinacea. 
Festuca  uniglumis. 
Festuca  arenaria. 
Agropyron  junceum, 
Equisetum  hyemale, 
Equisetum  variegatum 
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On  Salt-marsh  and  Alluvium. 


Cochlearia  anglica. 
Ranunculus  ciycinatus. 
Ranunculus  heterophyll us . 
Ranunculus  Baudot'u. 
Brassica  nigra. 

Senebiera  didyma. 
Spevgularia  salina. 
Spergularia  marina. 
Medicago  arabica. 
Buplenrum  tenuissimum. 
Carum  segetum. 

Pastinaca  saliva. 

Oenanthe  pstulosa. 
Oenanthe  Phellandrium. 
Sium  angustifolium. 
Artemisia  maritima. 

Aster  Tripolium. 

Glaux  maritima. 

Plantago  maritima. 

Beta  maritima. 

Salicornia  spp. 

Suceda  maritima. 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia. 


Butomus  umbellatus. 
Hydrocharis  Morsus-rancs 
Ruppia  spiralis. 

J uncus  effusus. 

J uncus  inflexus. 

J  uncus  acutiflorus. 

Jitncus  Gefardi. 

Triglochin  mar itimum. 
Scirpus  Taberncemontani. 
Scirpus  maritimus. 

Carex  disticha. 

Carex  panicea. 

Carex  rostellata. 

Carex  acutiformis. 

Carex  riparia. 

Alopecurus  bulbosus. 
Glyceria  aquatica. 
Sclerochloa  maritima. 
Bromus  racemosus. 
Bromus  commutatus. 
Lepturus  filiformis. 
Hordeum  pratense. 
Hordeum  maritimum. 


On  Carboniferous  Limestone. 


Ranunculus  parviflortis. 
Erophila  brachycarpa. 
Cochlearia  danica. 
Cochlearia  officinalis. 
Erysimum  cheiranthoides. 
Viola  hirta. 

Viola  calcarea. 
Helianthemum  polifolium. 
Silene  maritima. 
Cerr.stium  pumilum. 
Hypericum  pulchrum. 
Hypericum  montanum. 


Erodium  moschatum. 
Geranium  columbinum. 
Lathyrus  macrorrhizus. 
Trijolium  scabrum. 
Trifolium  striatum. 
Sedum  rupestre. 

Rosa  agrestis. 

Trinia  glauca. 
Centranthus  ruber. 
Asperula  cynanchica. 
Rubia  peregrina. 
Silybum  marianum. 
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Centaur inm  pulchellum. 
Chlora  perfoliaia. 
Nepeta  Cataria. 

Daphne  Laureola. 
Orchis  pyramidalis. 
Allium  oleraceum. 

Carex  humilis. 

Aira  caryophyllea. 


Koeleria  vallesiana. 
Koeleria  gracilis. 

Poa  compressa. 
Sclerochloa  loliacea. 
Avena  pratensis. 
Avena  pubescens. 
Asplenium  marinum. 


In  addition  to  the  species  enumerated  above,  Aster 
Linosyris  and  Antennaria  dioica  still  exist  in  very  small 
quantity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weston.  It  is  feared 
that  Eryngiicm  campestre  is  now  quite  extinct,  much  of  it 
having  been  built  over  and  the  remainder  destroyed  by 
trampling. 


Photo.'] 


Knighistone  Pavilion. 


{_A,  G.  Dovtiy. 
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A.C.P.  L.C.P.  L.L.A. 

PREiniTi^^ 

CERTIFICATE. 

OXFORD  SENIOR  LOCAL 
CAMBRIDGE  SENIOR  LOCAL 
MATRICULATION. 
HIGHER  FROEBEL. 

During  the  last  SIX  years  over 
3fOOO  Honours  and  Distinctions 
have  been  gained  by  Clough’s 
Students.  Such  a  record  speaks 
for  itself. 

TO  ENSURE  SUCCESS  STUDENTS  SHOULD 
JOIN  CLOUGH’S  CLA«SSgS  WITHOUT  DELAY. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllaluis,  I’laii,  Terms,  and  full  particulars,  of  any 
of  CLOUGH'S  CLASSES  write  to— 

THE  SECRETARY, 

CLOUGH’S 

CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 
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BACON’S  SAY  THAT 

Everybody  is 

ASKING  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PARTICULARS 
OF  THEIR  LATEST  PUBLICATIONS.  -  -  - 


Including  : — 

■BACON’S  RAINFALL  MAPS. 


BACON’S  CONTOUR  WALL 

MAPS.  Prices  16/=  and  7/6. 

BACON’S  CONTOUR  HAND 

MAPS.  Price  one  Penny  each  net. 

BACON^S  CONTOUR  GLOBE 

Price  25/=  net. 
WITH  COMPASS. 


BACON  CONTOUR  ATLAS. 

Price  l/= 


BACON’S  CONTOUR  RELIEF 

ATLAS.  Price  l/= 

BA  CON  ^S  RELIEF  ATLASES. 

Prices  6d.  8d.  and  l/=  net. 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 


you  are  unable  to  see  them  at  Conference,  you 
have  only  to  send  a  postcard  when  Catalogues 
and  Specimens  will  at  once  be  forwarded. 


G.  W.  BACON  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  127,  Strand,  w.c. 

London. 


From  BELL’S  LIST. 


The  Story  of  Peter  Pan. 

Ketold  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie’s  delightfi:!  Kairy  Play  by  Daniel 
O'Connor.  Arranged  as  a  reading  book  for  junior  classes,  strongly  bound 
in  cloth  with  16  full-page  illustrations,  and  songs  from  the  play  in  tonic 
sol-fa  and  old  notation.  Price  9d. 

“  We  heartily  welcome  tliis  adaptation  of  Mr.  Barrie's  inimitable 
creation  as  a  school  reader." — Schoolmaster. 

“  What  a  treat  is  in  store  for  the  yoxingaiets.’’— Schoolmistress. 


The  well-known  series  •which  gives  satisfaction  wherever  used. 

The  YorK  Readers. 


'fork  Primer,  No.  1  ..  ..  3d 

York  Primer,  No.  2  ..  . .  4d 

York  Infant  Reader  ..  ..  6d 

York  Introductory  Reader  ..  8d 


York  Reader,  Book  tlStatulard  1.)  Qd. 
York  Reader,  Book  2 

(Standard  II.)  lOd. 


York  Reader,  Book  3 

(Standard  III.)  1/- 
York  Reader,  Book  4 

(Standard  IV.)  1/3 
York  Reader,  Book  5 

(Standards  V.-VII.)  1/6 


These  must  be  classed  the  best  in  the  market,  and  in  every  respect 
they  are  A  l.”Schoolmaster. 


Bell’s  Supplementary  Readers. 

Crown  8vo.  Strongly  bound  in  Limp  Cloth,  6d.  net  each. 
Suitable  for  Standard  III. 


Grimm’s  Tales. 
Adventures  of  a  Donkey. 
Great  Englishmen. 


Life  of  Columbus. 

Anderson's  Danish  Tales. 

Great  Deeds  in  English  History. 


Suitable  for  Standard  17. 


Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Great  Englishwomen. 

Masterman  Ready. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 


Settlers  in  Canada. 

Parables  from  Nature. 

Suitable  for  Standard  V. 

I  Children  of  the  New  Forest. 
The  Talisman. 


Suitable  for  Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

Ivanhoe.  1  Woodstock.  i  Oliver  Twist. 


Boohs  for  Young  Readers. 

Illustrated  and  bound  in  Cloth,  6d.  each. 

Suitable  for  Infants. 

Tot  and  the  Cat.  I  The  Two  Parrots. 

fEsop’s  Fables,  I  The  Old  Boathouse. 

The  Cat  and  the  Hen. 

Suitable  for  Standards  0.  and  I. 

The  Lost  Pigs.  I  The  Story  of  Three  Monkeys. 

Suitable  for  Standard  II. 

Story  of  a  Cat.  I  Queen  Bee  and  Busy  Bee.  |  Gull's  Crag. 

London :  BELL  and  SONS,  Ltd., 

Pox>ti;t^£Ll  street,  Kings  way,  IW.C. 
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Blackie’s  Exhibit 

No.  3  (Market  Hall.) 


ON  THE  MOST  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  LINES, 

LANDS  AND  THEIR  STORIES. 

CORRELATING  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

Regional  and  Causal  Geography  closely  linked  with  History. 

With  a  series  of  repruiluctiuiis  of  famous  paintings  beautifully  printed  in  colour, 
and  numerous  illustrations  in  black  and  wliite,  and  maps  and  plans.  In  Six  books. 

AN  ELEMENTARY 
WORKSHOP  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Henry  A.  Darling,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  With  Answers,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  PRACTICAL  DOMESTIC  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  ARITHMETIC. 

By  M.  P.  Savers,  Headmistress,  Girls'  School,  Portslade,  East  Sussex ;  and 
B.  A.  Tome.s,  Headmaster,  Tredwortli  Gouncil  Scliool,  Gloucester. 

Crown  8vo,  witli  or  without  Answers,  6d. 


A  NEW  SET  OF  CONTINUOUS  READERS. 

STORIES  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  colour.  Strongly  bound  in  prettily  decorated  cloth  covers. 

Junior  Series  .  9d.  eacli. 

Senior  Series  . .  . .  Is.  each. 


A  YEAR  IN  THE  INFANT  SCHOOL. 

A  YEAR’S  SCHEME  OF  WORK  FULLY  CORRELATED. 

By  Mabel  Bloomer  (Mrs.  J.  P.  Ackroyd),  formerly  Headmistress  of  Hyudburn 
Park  Council  Infant  School,  Accrington. 

Ecap.  4to,  384  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net. 


A  PLAY-BOOK  OF  HISTORY. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  IN  SCENES  FOR  ACTING  BY  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  A.  A.  WIIIDDINGTON.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth  boards.  Is. 

With  IG  Coloured  Pictures  and  many  otlier  Illustrations  and  Tableaux  of 
Children  Acting. 

THE  RAMBLER  NATURE  BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Bright,  (liien-Air  Books  Graduated  in  Language  to  suit  the  dilferent 
Ages  of  Children.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  colour  and  in  black  and  wliite. 
On  the  Farm,  By  Hedgerow,  In  the  Garden,  &c.,  &c, 

8  Books  at  6d.  eacli.  2  Books  at  9d.  each. 


LONDON  BELLS  AND  WHAT  THEY  TELL  US, 

LONDON  PAST  AND  PRESENT  DESCRIBED  FOR  LITTLE  FOLK. 

By  W.  Raybouli).  With  12  full-page  beautifully  coloured  Illustrations,  and 
many  other  Pictures  and  Songs  witli  JIusic. 

Fcap.  4to,  cloth  boards,  1  s. 


Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd., 


Music 
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for  Schools 


SEE  - 

Stall  No.  50  at  the  Conference  Exhibition,  Weston-super-Mare. 

SONGS  OP  BRITAIN,  a  collection  of  100  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
National  Songs,  selected  and  edited  by  Frank  Kirson  and  Martin  Shaw  ;  the  tunes 
newly  arranged  with  Pianoforte  accompaniments  by  Martin  Shaw.  Price,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Voice  part  only.  Is.  net. 

SELECTED  SONGS  FOR  SCHOOLS  (unison  singing),  with  Pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

Price,  Is.  net.  Voice  part  only  (O.N.  and  T.S.F.),  4d..  net. 

THE  NATIONAL  SONG  BOOK,  a  ?  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education  (1905). 
Edited  by-SiR  Charles  Stanford.  Voice  and  Piano,  3s.  Voice  part  only  (O.N.  and 
T.S.E.),  cloth.  Is.  Paper,  9d..  Sectional  Books,  Sd.  and  2d 
A  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OP  SONG.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  for  Unison  Singing. 
A''ol.  III.,  Part  Songs  for  Female  Voices.  Vol.  IV.,  Part  Songs  for  Male  Voices. 

Price,  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  paper,  or  4s.  cloth,  limp. 

THE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  SONG  BOOK.  Edited  by  Fred  J.  W.  Crowe. 
Price,  2s.  6d.  paper,  or  4s.  cloth,  limp. 

SINGING  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  William  Shakespeare, 
assisted  by  his  Pupil.  Henry  F.  Searlb.  Price,  2s.  6d.  paper,  or  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCHES,  DANCES  and  TRADITIONAL  AIRS,  suitable  for  Marching 
E.\ercises.  Edited  by  Arthur  Somervell. 

!Pric6  Is 

TWO-PART  MUSIC  (School  Series).  80  numbers,  2d.  each,  O.N.  Id.  in  T.S.F. 
SONGS  FOR  SCHOOLS  (Unison  Series).  25  numbers,  2d.  each. 

Full  Catalogues  of  Contents  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

^  295,  REGENT  STREET. 

%^0., - LONDON,  W. 


Alexander  &  Shepheard, 

LIMITED, 

PRINTERS  AND  I 

stationers^ 

- ROLLS  BUILDINGS, - 

Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

M  M 

Printers  to  the  N.U.T,  I  Estimates  given  for  Printing 

for  over  Thirty  Years.  |  of  Every  Description. 

Telephone;  No.  12  HOLBORN. 


A.  BROWN  SONS,  Ltd. 

Weston  Conference  » D  Stall  No.  2. 


NEW  READING  BOOKS: 

Brown's  "  Premier  ”  Narrative  Readers,  3d.  net  to  6d.  net  each. 

Something  good  and  something  new, 

Come  and  see —  STALI.  No.  2. 

NEW  ARITHMETICS: 

Browns  ”  Correlative”  Series,  3d.  net  and  4d.  net. 

All  Standards  now  ready. 

“Scheme  of  Work**  that  might  help  YOU, 

Free  to  all—  STALL  No.  2. 

NEW  TEST  CARDS: 

Browns  ”  Onward  ”  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  by  Edgar  C.  Keey,  M.A, 
Is.  3d.  net  per  packet. 

Problems  good  and  Answers  true, 

Latest  out —  STALL  No.  2. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Enemies  of  the  Garden,”  ”  Savile”  Nature  Study  Pictures,  etc. 
True  to  life  and  rich  in  hue. 

Don’t  miss  these  STALL  No.  2. 


NEW  INFANT  PICTURES: 

Browns  Nursery  Rhymes  in  Pictures.' 

Framed.  3s.  6d.  net:  unframed.  Is.  6d.  net  each. 

Simon,  Tom,  Bo-Peep,  Roy-Blue, 

Charming  prints  -  STALI>  No,  2, 

CHALK  DRAWING  BOOKS: 

Teachers*  books,  and  scholar.^*  too. 

Special  lines —  STALI  No.  2, 

EDUCATIONAL  HANDWORK: 

Taylor's  ”  Educational  Handwork.  :  a  Varied  Course.” 

Junior,  3s.  6d.  net ;  Senior,  5s.  net. 

Splendid  books  will  he  on  view. 

Don’t  forget —  STALL  No,  2. 

LONDON : 

A.  BROWN  &  SONS,  Ltd.  ,  5,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 

And  at  HULL  and  YORK. 
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Cambridgfe 
University  Press 

The  Cambridge  Historical  Readers 

Edited  by  G.  F.  Bosworth,  F.R.G.S. 

Introductory  (Stories  of  Greece  and  Rome)  Is  Od 

Primary  (Great  Men  and  Women  in  British  History)  Is  Od 

Junior  t 

Intermediate  books  of  British  History 

Senior  J  concentric  plan 

Cambridge  County  Geographies 

General  Editor  :  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D. 

A  series  suitable  for  general  use  as  handbooks  to  the  various  coun¬ 
ties,  and  for  use  in  secondary  schools  and  in  the  upper  classes  of 
elementary  schools.  Crown  8vo.  Is  6d  each.  A  list  of  the  forty- 
five  volumes  already  published  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Cambridge  Nature  Study  Series 

General  Editor  ;  Hugh  Richardson,  M.A. 

Lessons  on  Soil  By  E.  J.  Russell,  D.Sc.  Is  6d  net 

The  Gateways  of  Knowledge  By  J.  A.  Dell,  M.Sc.  2s  6d  net 
The  Story  of  Our  Trees  By  DI.  M.  Gregson,  B.A.  2s  6d  net 

A  Book  of  English  Poetry  for  the  Young 

Arranged  for  Preparatory  and  Elementary  Schools  by  W.  H. 
Woodward.  Is 

A  Second  Book  of  English  Poetry  for  the 

Young  Arranged  for  Secondary  and  High  Schools  by  W.  H. 
Woodward.  Is 

English  Patriotic  Poetry  Selected  by  L.  Godwin 

Salt,  M.A.  With  an  introduction  and  notes.  Is  6d  Text  only, 
6d  net 

Stories  from  Chaucer:  Retold  from  the 

Canterbury  Tales  With  introduction  and  notes  by 
IMargaret  C.  Macaulay,  and  29  illustrations.  Is  6d  Without 
introduction  and  notes.  Is 

The  above  with  other  Educational  Publications  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  will  be  shown  at  Stall  No.  26, 
and  the  representatives  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  will  gladly 
answer  enquiries. 


on  the 


Is  6d 
Is  6d 
2s  Od 


w 


PERSONAL 
HYGIENE 
FOR  GIRLS. 


CASSELL'S 

SELECT 

POETRY 

BOOKS. 


HILST  AT  WESTON,  do  not  fan  to  make 

your  way  to  Stall  59«  in  the  Gymnasium  ; 
you  will  be  delighted  with  our  recent  issues. 


A  most  interesting  and 
valuable  reader  for 
older  girls.  Cloth 
Boards  1/6.  Illustrated 
Prospectus  Post  free. 
For  Juniors  dc  Seniors 
respectively.  Each 
Book  contains  a  selec> 
tion  of  Standard 
Poems  chronologically 
arranged.  4d.  each. 
Prospectus  Post  free. 


THE  HEALTH 
READER. 


CASSELL'S 

NEW 

Supplementary 

READERS, 


Written  in  a  style  at 
once  interesting  and 
attractive,  and  devoid 
of  technicalities. 

Cloth  Boards,  1/9, 

A  series  of  carefully 
graded,  well  edited 
Readers  for  all  •  >  - 
Standards.  Prices 
range  from  3d.  to  1/6. 
Illustrated  Prospectus 
Post  free. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A  Practical  Method  of  Teaching 

Geography.  Two  Book,.  6d.  each. 

This  World  of  Ours . 2/6. 

Round  the  Empire  (New  Edition).  -  1/6. 

The  Children’s  England  ....  1/6. 

A  New  Series  of  Geographical  Readers 

(Particular,  on  application.) 


Dramatised  History.  5  Scholar's  Books4d.  net  each. 
Makers  of  History.  Julius  Csesar— Edward  Vll.  1/2. 

Founders  of  the  Empire . 1/6. 

A  History  of  England.  (New  Edition)  5/-  or  in 

Two  Parts  2/6  each. 

A  School  History  of  England  (55  B.C.  to 

Accession  of  George  V.)  1/6. 
“Things  New  and  Old.”  7  Books.  9d.  to  1/8. 
Ancient  History.  3  Books.  6d.  each. 


HISTORY, 


NATURE 
STUDY  AND 
BRUSH 
DRAWING. 

NEW  BOOKS 
For  EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 


A  correlated  scheme 
of  Nature  Study  and 
Brush  Drawing  for  the 
year.  Hints  on 

Collecting.  6tc.  3/6. 


A  representative  -  - 
selection  of  our  newest 
technical  Books  will 
be  displayed  on  our 
Stall.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


“EYES  AND 
NO  EYES.” 


REWARD 
BOOKS. 
NATURE 
BOOKS.  &c. 


A  Series  of  Six  Nature 
Study  Reading  Books 
which  have  a  world 
wide  reputation. 
Specimen  Plates  and 
full  particulars  Post 
free. 

Of  these,  and  our 
steadily  increasing 
range  of  Prize  Books 
by  leading  Authors, 
detailed  lists  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 


DON’T  FORGET  !  Stall  59,  in  the  Gymnasium. :: 

Complete  Educational  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Prospectuses  Post  free. 


Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

La  Belle  Sauvage,  LONDON,  E.C. 


^VA/AA/'VV/AA/AA/ 
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FOR  THE  UPPER  CLASSES. 


AA/AA/AA/AA/A/V 


HEROES  OF  THE  FARTHEST  NORTH 
AND  FARTHEST  SOUTH. 

A  vivid  narrative  of  the  heroic  story  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  240 
Exploration,  with  8  illustrations hy  W.  H.  C.  GROOME,  and  Pages, 
a  reproduction  of  the  picture  by  R.  CATON  WOODVILLE  ^ 
which  was  approved  hy  H.M.  KING  GEORGE  V, 


For  the  Upper  Classes. 

SELECTIONS  FROM 
HAKLUYT. 

Rendered  into  .\iodern  English  by 
H.  A.  TREBLE.  M.A. 

Complete,  160  pages,  clotli  boards,  Is. 
Part  L.  paper,  4d.;  limp  cloth,  5d. 
Part  n.,  paper  4d.;  limp  cloth,  5d. 

FOR  THE  UPPER  CL, 

A  CAVALIER 

A  Story  of  the  Monmouth  RehelHon  and  the 

OUTLOOK  says  :  'Str.  Escott  Lynn 
gives  ns  history,  and  very  good  history, 
too.  A  boy  could  get  a  very  true  idea  of 
the  reign  as  the  vivid  pages  unfold.” 


These  iu'ightly  written  and  cliarmingly 
illustrated  little  books  will  prove  irresis¬ 
tibly  fascinating  to  tlie  children  in  the 
Junior  Classes. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

Paper,  4d.  net ;  cloth,  5d.  uet. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  WOOD. 

Paper,  4d.  net ;  cloth,  5d.  net. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  &  SEA. 

Paper,  4d.  net ;  cloth,  Sd.  net. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  FIELD  & 
HEDGEROW. 

Paper,  4d.  net ;  cloth,  5d.  net. 


For  Classes  corresponding  to 
Standards  3  and  4* 

THE  WATER-BABIES. 

CHAS.  KINGSLEY.  152  Pages.  8d. 

GREYLING  TOWERS. 

Mrs.  MOLESWORTH.  160  Pages.  8d. 
SES.  240  Pages,  Is. 

OF  FORTUNE 

Revolution.  By  ESCOTT  LYNN. 

ATHEN^UM  says:  “Mr.  Escott 
Lynn  lias  taken  as  his  liero  a  young 
Cavalier  wlio  was  involved  in  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  Rehellion,  and  lie  lias  produced  a 
lifelike  presentment  of  the  period.” 

Greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 

Chambers’s 
Etymological 
Dictionary. 

Containing  Supplement  of 

85  ADDITIONAL  PAGES 

embodying  all  the  most  recent 
words,  including  compound  words 
and  phrases. 

694  Pages,  Is.  net. 


AA/AA/A/VAA/ 

WESTON- 


CHAMBERS’S 


AA/AA/AA/AA/ 

-  .......  STALL 

SUPER-MARE  A  JL-i-  .m-A. T  dA 

CONFERENCE.  oO 

aa/aa/aa/aa/  38,  Soho  Sq.,  London,  W.,  nnd  Edinburg^h.  aa/aa/aa/aa/ 
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Chapman  &  Hall  s  Publications 

A  USEFUL  SERIES  OF  ART  MANUALS. 

Fully  Illustrated.  3s.  each  net.  Large  Crown  8vo. 

1.  JACKSON,  F.  G.— Wood  Carving. 

2.  „  Metal  Work. 

3.  MANN,  W.  Art  of  Shading. 

4.  DAWSON,  C.  F.— Elementary  Design. 

5.  DOWNING,  G.  H.— A  Guide  to  the  Drawing  of  Models. 

MARYON,  H.  Metalwork  and  Enamelling.  With  400  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

WADSWORTH,  J.  W.  Designing  from  Plant  Forms.  CO  full-page 
plates,  lioyal  8vn.  6s.  net. 

OUINN,  P.  E.  The  Art  Reader.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

WAKE,  R.  Woodwork,  the  New  Education.  lOs.  net. 

HATTON,  R.  G.  Perspective.  208  Illustrations.  Svo.  5s. 

,,  Design.  177  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  5s.  net. 

„  Figure  Drawing.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

„  Figure  Composition.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

JACKSON,  F.  G.  Decorative  Design.  Crown.  7s.  6d.  net. 

„  Theory  and  Practice  of  Design.  Crown.  9s. 

MIDGLEY  &  LILLEY.  Plant  Form  and  Design.  Svo.  6s. 

MIDGLEY,  W.  The  Life  and  Leaf  Set  of  Drawing  and  Design 
Cards.  Post  Kree.  2s.  3d. 

WARD,  J  Progressive  Design.  1700  Drawings.  Svo.  5s.  net. 

„  Principles  of  Ornament.  Illustrated.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
BULLMORE,  W.  R.— Memory  Drawing.  Two  parts,  post  free.  Is.  Id. 

each. 

„  Silhouette  for  Brush  Drawing.  Two  Books, 

Iiost  free,  7d.  each. 

BULLMORE.— Manual  Training.  Post  free,  9d. 


A  NEW  Plastic  Modelling  MATERIAL 

“SCHOOL”  MODELLING  PASTE. 

Messrs.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL  have  much  jileasure  in  introducing  to  the 
notice  of  School  Teacliers,  Sculptors,  Educational  Autliorities  and  others,  a  new 
Modelling  Material  which  offers  perfect  workability  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
The  material  is  guaranteed  not  to  he  poisonous;  while  it  remains  absolutely  plastic, 
and  will  not  soil  the  fingers.  Its  excellence  has  already  been  largely  appreciated. 

This  new  Material  is  supplied  in  Six  colours  :  Grey,  Red,  Blue,  Green, 
Yellow,  and  White,  at  the  following  prices  ; — 

Red  and  Grey  •  at  8d.  per  lb.  Blue,  Green,  Yellow  •  at  9d.  per  lb. 
White  -  at  lid.  per  lb. 


For  Illustrations  and  full  particulars  of  the  Plaster  Casts  supplied  by 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.,  see  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  casts,  2  0  net  (post  free). 

Catalogue  containing  full  particulars  sent  free  on  aig^licatinn. 


London:  CHAPMAN  &  HALL  Ltd.,  11,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


K 
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Prize  Medal  Pianos 


CRESSWELL,  BALL  &  CO., 

SUPPLY  A  SPLENDID  TONED 

Iron  Framed  Prize  Medal  Piano  for  £18  18s. 

GUARANTEED  TEN  YEARS.  SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

Mks.  E.  M.  liURGWiN,  The  Hollies,  Brixtoii,  writes  : — “I  have  had  the  Upright  Grand 
Piano  which  I  pnrcliased  from  yon  in  use  for  two  years,  and  I  find  it  maintains  its 
purity  of  tone,  and  gives  the  utmost  sati-faction  to  myself  and  friends  to  whom  it  has 
recommended  itself  on  many  occasions." 

We  solicit  a  visit  to  our  Stand.  No.  62.  in  the  Publishers  Exhibition,  Assembly 
Rooms,  at  the  N.U.T.  Conference,  when  we  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  our 
Pianos  and  our  Patent  Ball-Bearing  Trolley. 

One  of  these  Pianos  has  been  in  use  in  the  Teachers’  Orphanage  for  20  Years. 


McVAY  AND  OTHER  HIGH  CLASS  MAKERS  INSTRUMENTS  SUPPLIED. 


THI.S  FIRM  IS  ON  THE  LONDON  TEACHERS'  TRADING  LIST. 

CRESSWELL,  BALL  &  CO., 

60,  HIGH  STREET,  WANDSWORTH,  LONDON,  S.W. 


College 

- OF - 

Preceptors 

{Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 


The  Examinations  of  Teachers 
for  the  Diplomas  of  Associate  and 
Licentiate  of  the  College  are  held  in 
the  Summer  and  Winter  Vacations 
at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Man¬ 
chester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
Plymouth. 

Teachers  who  possess  First 
Division  Government  Certificates 
or  who  have  obtained  distinction 
in  certain  subjects  at  the  Board  of 
Education’s  Certificate  Examina¬ 
tion  are  exempt  from  part  of  the 
A.C.P.  Examination. 

FOR  REGULATIONS  APPLY  TO— 
THE  SECRETARY,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  LONDON,  W.C. 


-  -  THE  -  - 

“Teachers’ 

Aid.” 

ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 

SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE. 

MANAGER, 

3,  Racquet  Court, 

Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.C. 
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Clough’s  (!torri'spoitticiirc  College 

TEMPLE  CHAMBERS.  LONDON,  E.C. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 

EVERY  STUDENT 

who  desires  really  genuine  and  valuable 
assistance  in  preparing  for  any  of 
the  Examinations  mentioned  below 

SHOULD  JOIN 

CLOUGH’S 

CLASSES 


WITHOUT  DELAY. 


For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  Plan,  Terms  ami  full  particulars  of 
CLOUCH'S  CLASSES— 

PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATE,  MATRICULATION, 
CERTIFICATE,  OXFORD  &  CAMBRIDCE  LOCALS, 
L.6.P.,  A.C.P.,  LL.A.,  HICHER  FROEBEL— 

Application  should  be  made  at  once  to — 

THE  SECRETARY. 

CLOUGH’S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

TEMPLE  CHAMBERS.  LONDON,  E.C 


K  2 
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THE 

To  be 

Completed 

in  /  2 

EVERYMAN 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  BOYLE. 

Volumes. 

Cloth,  Is.  net.  Leather,  2s.  net. 

Each  Volume  contains  more 

Volumes 

than  500,000  words.  .  . 

I  and  II. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—"  It  is  not  easy  to  know 
who  should  be  congratulated  most ;  the  editor,  Mr. 
Andrew  Boyle,  on  so  admirable  an  achievement,  the 
publishers  on  so  courageous  an  undertaking,  or  the  public 
on  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  purchase  for  twelve 
monthly  shillings  a  complete  encyclopsedia  of  knowledge.” 

Now 

Ready. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  B*E''D“;rrw.c: 

N.U.T.  ■  ■ 

REFERENCE 

LIBRARY.  . 


Members  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  who 
desire  to  use  the  Reference  Library  should  apply 
to  the  General  Secretary  for  a  copy  of  the 
Catalogue,  which  also  contains  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  under  which  the  volumes  are  lent. 
No  charge  is  made  for  the  Catalogue  or  for  the 
use  of  the  books. 


Bolton  House. 

Russell  Square,  London,  W.C, 
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USMO 

*TheDus[|essSwegf^in^Powder 


NOW  USED  daily  in 
hundreds  of  Schools 
throughout  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  because  it 
is  CHEAPER  and  far 
superior 
to  damp 
sawdust. 


DUSMO  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stratford,  E. 


The  Main  Features  of  ‘  DUSMO.’ 

EFFICIENCY. 

A  small  quantity,  swept  IN  A  LINE  absorbs  every  particle  of  dust. 

CLEANSING  ACTION. 

*  Dusmo  ’  has  a  gentle  dry  scouring  action  which  cleans  the  floor 
and  saves  scrubbing. 

ECONOMY. 

*  Dusmo '  being  hygroscopic  can  be  laid  aside  after  sweeping  to  take 
up  more  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  can  be  used  again 
two  or  three  times. 

ACCUMULATED  DUST. 

After  using  '  Dusmo '  for  a  few  days,  all  the  accumulated  dust  will  be 
absorbed  and  smaller  quantities  of  Dusmo  will  then  be  sufficient, 

*  * 
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What?  Five  editions  exhausted  Yes! 


THE  STUDENT’S 

BUSINESS  METHODS 

and 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

By  ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  Accountant,  Huddersfield. 

who  will  forward  Specimen  Pages  and  Index 
on  receipt  of  Post  Card  addressed  to  .  .  . 

FIELDHOUSE,  P  O.  Box  D.  50,  Huddersfield, 

Sixth  Edition.  370  Pages.  2s.  6d.  Post  Free. 

80  TEST  &  EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  CONTAINING  1300  QUESTIONS. 

This  is  the  only  practical,  up-to-date  book  on  Commercial  Correspondence 

and  Office  Work,  and  is  characterised  by  the  same  qualities  that  have  made  the 
author’s  other  textbooks  so  popular.  The  lessons  are  well  graduated,  and  the 
teacher  is  saved  the  drudgery  of  preparing  Test  Papers,  one  of  which  follows 
every  chapter,  in  .addition  to  numerous  Examination  Papers.  PRACTICAL 
work  is  provided  in  the  Series  of  Business  Transactions,  included  in  some  of 
the  Test  Papers.  It  is  the  only  Complete  Guide,  covering  .all  the  Elementary 
Examinations.  Small-priced  books  may  be  had  on  the  subject,  but  as  they  do  not 
cover  the  Syllabuses,  they  are  dear  at  a  gift.  Efficiency  should  be  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  an  excellent  Handbook  for  the  Junior  in  the  Office. 

30,000  COPIES  SOLD. 


STUDENTS’ 

ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


368  Pages.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Post  Free,  2s.  from : 

ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  P.O.  Box  D.  50,  Huddersfield. 

Send  Post  Card  for  Specimen  Pages. 

100  EXERCISES.  360  QUESTIONS.  100,000  COPIES  SOLD. 

While  this  textbook  more  than  covers  all  Elementary  Examinations,  in  this 
subject,  its  special  design  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  excellent  Syllabuses 
issued  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  West  Riding  County  Council,  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

The  exercises  and  the  principles  introduced  therein  are  so  carefully  graded  in 
point  of  dilficulty  that  the  student  is  trained  to  work  the  most  ditflcult  set  of 
transactions  without  being  appalled  at  any  stage  of  his  study.  No  exercise  is  too 
long  or  too  complicated  to  be  comjileted  between  each  lesson.  The  Questions  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  testing  the  student’s  knowledge  .at  each  stage  of  his  work. 
Examination  Papers  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  the  W.R.C.C.,  College  of 
Preceptors,  and  the  N.U.T.  are  included. 

London  : 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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250  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES!!! 


The  Cheapest  Textbook  in 
the  English  Language  is 

THE  STUDENT’S  COMPLETE 

COMMERCIAL  B00K-KEEPIN6 

ACCOUNTING  &  BANKING. 

By  ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  Accountant,  Hudderspeld. 

(Address  P.O.  Hox  D.  50,  Hudderslield. ) 

Fifteenth  Edition,  800  Pages.  320  Exercises  with  Answers, 
Post  Free,  4/-  500  Commercial  Terms.  1911  Exam.  Papers. 
250,000  Sold. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  GOLD,  SILVER 
and  BRONZE  MEDALS  have  been  secured  by 
Candidates  using  this  work  in  addition  to  the 
FIRST  PRIZES  of  the  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  for 
Book=keeping  as  well  as  for  ACCOUNTING  and 
BANKING,  the  LONDON  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE,  and  the  NATIONAL  UNION  OF 
TEACHERS. 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND  COMPLETE 
GUIDE  TO  ALL  EXAMINATIONS. 

PITMAN’S  JOURNAL,  in  “Answers  to  Correspoiuients,”  says: — “If  II. S.  lias 
worked  through  all  the  examples  in  Pieldhouse’s  Book,  he  should  certainly  have  as  good 
a  knowledge  of  Book-keeping  as  is  ordinarily  necessary.” 

THE  DESK  BOOK  IN  ACCOUNTANTS’  OFFICES, 

Including  Chartered  and  Incorporated  Accountants. 

This  up-to-date  Book  includes  Banking,  Chei|Ues  and  Bills  of  Exchange  ;  Limited 
Partnership  Act.  1907 :  Inajine  Tax  and  Finance  Act,  1911  ;  Companies’ 
Consolidation  Act,  1908;  Bankiui)tcy  Statunents  ;  Brandi  and  t'osi  A/os.  ; 
Double  A/e.  System,  insurance  A/es.  and  Published  A/cs.  Every  page 
stamped  with  Twentieth  Century  Methods. 


“  During  my  studies  for  the  Intermediate  and  E'inal  Examinations  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Accountants,  I  wurked  tlie  majority  of  tlie  Exen  ises  in  your  textbook, 
it  is  a  very  useful  and  marvellous  hook.  Its  value  is  wondtriul,  and  1  am  sure  it 
cannot  be  beaten  for  the  money.  I  rectiininend  it  to  evervliody  who  asks  my 
opinion  on  the  suhjeet.”— G.  E.  SAUNDERS,  First  Place  and  Gold 
Medallist.  _ 

Send  post  curd  to  FieldhoHse,  P.  0.  Box  D.  50.  H uddersjicid,  for 
copy  Index  und  List  of  Meduliists  ;  or  Fo.stul  Order  for  4/- ;  irhen  hook 
ivilt  he  disputched  hy  return  of  post. 

London  : 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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MR.  EDWARD  J.  FRANKLAND 

presents  his  compliments  to  the  visitors  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  begs  to  inform  them  that  owing  to  the 
numerous  enlargements  of  his  premises  in  recent  years 
due  to  his  ever  growing  business,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  attempt  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
many  and  varied  departments.  Whenever  members  of 
the  profession  are  visiting  Town  they  will  receive  a 
most  cordial  welcome  without  being  worried  to  purchase, 
and  for  those  who  do  not  anticipate  this  visit,  the  fully 
illustrated  catalogue  gives  pleasure  and  profit  by 
perusal.  The  Jewellery  Department  contains,  perhaps, 
a  more  complete  and  varied  assortment  than  any  other 
in  the  City  of  London,  The  Costume  Department 
which  has  developed  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  is 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Frankland, 
who  is  recognised  as  an  authority  from  his  unique 
experience  in  this  direction. 

Edward  J.  Frankland  &  Co,, 

Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 


G.  W.  R 


WHERE  TO  GO  FOR  YOUR  HOLIDAYS 
THIS  YEAR! 

ARE  YOU  thinking  of  where  to  go  for  your 
Summer  Holidays  this  year?  Why  not  try 
the  West  Country?  It  offers  attractions 
unrivalled  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles. — 

Charming  Coast  Scenery,  equable  climate, 
up  to-date  Seaside  Resorts,  Old-World  Fish¬ 
ing  Villages,  Bracing  Moorlands — in  a  word 
—every  attraction  that  goes  to  make  a 
llolidaij  enjoyable. 


EXPRESS  WEEKLY  EXCURSIONS 


Are  run  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
various  resorts  in  the  West,  including  : — 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE 

MINEHEAD 

ILFRACOMBE 

OAWLISH 

TEIGNMOUTH 

TORQUAY 

DARTMOUTH 

KINGSBRIDGE 

PLYMO..JTH 


LAUNCESTON 

LOOE 

FOWEY 

NEWOUAY 

TRURO 

FALMOUTH 

HELSTON 

ST.  IVES 

PENZANCE 


A  BOOK  THAT  WILL  HELP  YOU! 

“  Holiday  II<mnts  in  England,  Wales  and 
Ireland,”  the  Annual  Guide  to  the  G.W.R. 
contains  over  600  pages  this  year  with  more 
than  300  Illustrations.  Full  of  good  ideas 
and  descriptions  of  many  Holiday  Resorts  ; 
also  full  list  of  Holiday  Accommodation,  thou¬ 
sands  of  Addresses.  Post  Free  6d.  Obtain¬ 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Line, 

G.W.R.,  Paddington  Station,  London,  W.,  or 
from  Stations  and  Offices  of  the  Company. 

Full  particulars  of  Tourist,  Week-end,  Excursion  arrangements,  &c., 
also  obtainable  from  Superintendent  of  the  Line,  Paddington 
Station,  W. 


G.W.R.— The  Holiday  Line, 

FRANK  POTTER,  General  Manaijer. 


^5^ 

The  Oxford 


Elementary  School  Books 


The  series  issued  under  the  above  title  during  the 
last  few  years  have  established  themselves  as  the 
freshest  and  most  truly  educative  school  books 
of  the  day.  They  break  away  from  the  old  stiff  con¬ 
ventions  which  have  ruled  in  this  field  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  and  give  play  to  new  ideas  which  are  bearing 
fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Novel  features  have  been  introduced  in  the  most 
ordinary  subjects  ;  new  ground  has  been  opened  up  ; 
and  with  careful  editing  and  the  employment  of  the 
most  modern  methods  of  production  the  books  have 
reached  the  high-water  mark  of  excellence.  No  per¬ 
manent  qualities  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  effort  to 
gain  a  swift  and  ffeeting  popularity ;  no  teacher  who 
introduces  the  Oxford  Books  is  ever  disappointed. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  appreciative  letters  recently  received: 

An  H.M.I. :  “Your  Oxford  Reading  Books  are  excellent,  and 

it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  them  to  various 
teachers.” 


A  Headmaster :  “  The  Committee  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  they  are  the  best  yet  submitted.” 

A  Headmaster :  “  I  have  examined  the  Reading  Books  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  find  them  a  good  set  in 
the  finest  meaning  of  the  term.” 

An  H.M.I.  :  “  I  am  quite  charmed  with  the  Country  Life 

Readers.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  speak  well  of 
them  to  teachers  and  others.” 


A  Headmaster : 
A  Headmaster : 


A  Headmaster : 


An  H.M.I.  : 

A  Headmaster : 


“I  think  the  originality  of  the  reading  matter  is 
quite  unique  amongst  primary  school  readers.” 
“Thanks  for  History  of  Tudor  Period  just  to  hand. 
I  am  very  pleased  I  waited.  It  is  the  best  and 
most  up-to-date  I  have  seen.” 

“  I  am  most  delighted  with  your  History  Readers  : 
they  are  so  charmingly  written,  and  contain  such 
interesting  and  aptly  placed  quotations.” 

“  I  thank  you  for  parcel  of  books.  In  my  opinion 
they  are  splendid.” 

“  I  find  the  Oxford  Readers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  invaluable.” 


A  Headmaster :  “  I  have  the  whole  of  the  Strang  Historical  Series 
in  use,  and  shall  add  as  new  volumes  are  published. 

An  H.M.I. :  “  The  Arithmetics  are  very  good  books.  Teachers 

often  ask  me  whether  I  know  of  a  new  set  of 
books  I  shall  be  glad  to  mention  these.” 
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The  Oxford 

Elementary  School  Books 

THE  OXFORD  READING  BOOKS. 

THE  OXFORD  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS. 

THE  OXFORD  ARITHMETICS. 

THE  OXFORD  INDUSTRIAL 
READERS. 

THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  READERS. 

THE  OXFORD  HISTORY 

READERS, 

HERBERT  STRANG’S 

HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

THE  OXFORD  COPY  BOOKS. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  SEA. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  the  WORLD. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  TRAVEL. 

HERBERT  STRANG’S  LIBRARY. 


N.B. — Teachers  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  above  series 
and  other  Oxford  Books  before  making  up  their  requisitions. 
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Hammonds 

KNITTING 

:  and  : 

. .  RUG  . . 
WOOLS. 


::  SEND  FOR  :: 
PATTERNS. 


Rug  Wools  .. 

The  finest  range  of 
colours  ever  shown. 
420  shades  always  in 
stock,  any  European 
or  Oriental  tone 
matched.  Special 
shades  dyed  free  of 
extra  cost. 

Knitting  Wools 

We  have  Wools 
suitable  for  all  grades 
of  work,  Fine  Wools 
for  delicate  wear  and 
Heavy  .  Worsted 
Y arns  for  rough  use. 
In  every  case  we 
guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  back. 

Motor  Jacket  Wool 

This  Wool  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of 
Berlin  Wool,  makes 
splendid  .  garments 
and  all  kinds  of  Wool 
articles.  Stocked  in 
70  shades. 


HAMMOND’S 


27  45,  OSBORNE  STREET,  HULL. 
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THE 


I  (Modelled  witli  “llAUlil'TT’s  PLASTICINE.") 


Modelling 

Material 

FOR 

Particular 

Teachers 

i.s 


HARBUTT’S 

PLASTICINE 


Satisfies  the  most  fastidious  as  to  Cleanliness, 
Convenience  and  Purity. 

MADE  IN  GREY,  RED,  GREEN, 
BLUE,  YELLOW,  AND  WHITE. 


Refuse  unproved  substitutes  and  insist  on  having  the  material  that  has  been 
recommended  by  teachers  and  education  authorities  for  years. 


Every  teacher  interested  in  Modelling  should  take 


“HARBUTT’S 
MODELLING  MONTHLY.” 

Id.  per  Month. 

Full  of  illustrated  articles  on 
Modelling  in  connection  with 
Drawing,  Hni.sliwork,  Nature- 
study,  (leograjiliy,  History,  etc. 

Post  free  for  1  Year,  Is.  6d. 

Samples  of  PL.VSTICINE  and  si»ecimeii 
copy  of  the  “  MONTHLY  ”  from 

HARBUTT’S  PLASTICINE,  LTD, 

Bathampton,  BATH. 
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STRIP  WORK  TOOLS 


HOBBIES  LTD.;";-rS 

and  thought  to  the  development 
of  this  valuable  educational  aid, 
and  their  Tools,  Materials,  and 
ijAppliances  are  now  in  use  by 
|the  L.C  .C.and  many  Provincial 
School  Authorities.  A 
selection  of  these  are 
illustrated: 


Measured  Saw 
Block,  ■with 
metal  ^'uide  and 
fences  for  angles 
of  30, 45,  ami  60". 


[Jdht  Woodwork  Hammer,  all  metal 


Special 


Met 


Make  of 


Extra  Fine 


Brads. 


DRILL  AWL. 


Square  and 
Angle  Marker. 


SPECIAL 


HOBBIES 


Strip  Woodwork 
Tenon  Saw,  Oiu. 
blade. 
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HOBBIES  LIMITED, 

School  Furniture  Specialists. 

DUAL  AND  SINGLE  DESKS 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS, 

ADJUST  A'BLE  AND  FIXED. 

The  Illustration 
shews  the 

SINGLE 

ADJUSTABLE 

LOCKER  DESK. 

With  this  Desk  there  are 
no  loose  parts  to  get  mis¬ 
laid,  sucli  as  Wrenches, 

Keys,  Handles,  etc.  One 
person,  either  child  or 
adult,  can  adjust  the  Desk 
with  ease.  This  is  a  great 
boon  to  both  teachers  and 
caretakers,  as  with  many 
Desks  that  are  easy  of  adjustment,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  move  tliein 
without  disarranging  the  adjuslment,  and  valuable  time  must  then  be 
wasted  each  morning  by  the  Teacher  in  re-adjusting  the  Desks. 

The  Seat  can  be  adjusted  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  at  intervals  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  desk  from  28  inches  to  32  inches  at 
intervals  of  one  inch. 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

HOBBIES  L^dereham. 


The  journal  OF  EDUCATION 

is  now  in  its  Forty'fifth  Year  of  Issue,  The  Prepaid 
Annual  Subscription  is  Seven  Shillings  Inland  ;  Eight 
Shillings  Abroad.  A  Single  Copy  costs  Eightpence 
post  free. 

“The  Times  “  of  January  7th,  1913,  says: 

“  It  is  a  publication  which  must  claim  the  serious 
attention  oj  every  student  of  educational  progress.” 


William  Rice,  Ludgate  Broadway,  E.C. 


LONDON  &  NORTHERN 

TUTORIAL  COLLEGE. 


Oiirei?  6,000  Successes. 


THE  COLLEGE  FOR 

L.  L.  A. 

Official  Examination  Lists,  published  by  St.  Andrew’s  University,  show 
that  the  hontlon  and  Northern  has  obtained  more  successes  than  all  other  Correspondence 
Colleges  combined.  Students  should  be  uuided  by  proved  results. 

Froebel  A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 

Tliese  Diplomas  are  of  recognised  high  standing  in  the  Educational  world.  First  Division 
Teachers  and  thdse  who  liave  secured  distinctions  in  Sections  F  and  one  other  section 
have  to  pass  in  one  subject  only  for  A.C.P.  London  and  ^'orthern  Students  have  been 
uniformly  successful. 

Matric.  Inter,  B.A.  B.Sc. 

CERTIFICATE,  LOCALS,  SENIOR  AND  HIGHER. 

Camjilete  and  Sclf-Pirxi^rafion  Courses  at  Moderate  Fees  for  all  Exainiiiafions. 


Advice,  Guides,  Specimens-Free. 


X&XXSSXSX^X.  SQXT..A  RX:, 
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The  LONDON  TEACHER 

AND  LONDON  SCHOOLS  REVIEW. 


Circulation  20,000. 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  London  Teachers’  Association,  contains  a  full 
account  of  all  matters  relating  to  Education  in  the  County  of  London. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  2d, 

Twelve  Months,  7/6.  Six  Months,  4/=.  Three  Months,  2/=. 
An  Excellent  Medium  for  Advertisers. 


THE  LT.A.  REGISTER  OF  RECOMMENDED  HOTELS 
BOARDING  HOUSES  AND  APARTMENTS. 

This  List  contains  only  addresses  which  have  been  recommended  from 
personal  experience  by  members  of  the  London  Teachers’  Association. 
The  1913  edition  has  also  short  notes  on  nearly  200  places,  giving 
particulars  as  to  climate,  character  of  beach,  cost  of  apartments, 
amusements,  etc.,  etc. 

Post  free  for  Twelve  Halfpenny  Stamps  from  the 

Manager,  "LONDON  TEACHER,”  9.  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 


RED  CODE,  1912 


With  Regulations  for  all  typ?s  of  Schools 
(including  the  new  provisions  respecting 
Staffing  and  Grants  for  Elementary  Schools), 
Education  Acts,  Education  Clauses  of  Children 
Act,  Circulars  on  Medical  Inspection,  &c.,  &c. 

Annotated  and  Indexed  by 

J.  H,  YOXALL  and  ERNEST  GRAY. 

The  Best  School  Guide  for 
Local  Authorities,  Managers  and  Teachers. 

Price  1/"  net;  post  free  1 

Published  by 

THE  “  SCHOOLMASTER  ”  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
3,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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The  “B.  &  O.” 


The  subjoined  figures  show  the  actual  amounts  expended 
during  the  past  seven  years  IN  SUSTAINING  THE 
WIDOW,  THE  ORPHAN,  AND  THE  AGED  ;  IN 


RELIEVING  THE  SICK,  THE  NEEDY, 

AND 

DISTRESSED 

: — ■ 

£ 

s.  d. 

1906 

- 

-  15,854  1 

3  8 

1907 

- 

17,482  1 

5  1 

1908 

- 

19,840 

5  5 

1909 

- 

-  20,419  1 

6  7 

1910 

- 

20,817 

4  8 

1911 

- 

-  22,903 

9  8 

1912 

- 

-  24,122 

7  2 

141,440  1 

2  3 

IT  IS 

A 

NOBLE  RECORD 

And  the  work  is  carried  forward 

QUIETLY, 

UNOSTENTATIOUSLY, 

SYMPATHETICALLY, 

EFFECTIVELY. 

Yet  there  are  at  least  1  5,000  Members  of  the  Union  who 
pass  it  by  on  the  other  side,  content  to  leave  it  for 


“  somebody  else  ”  to  do  ! 


MACMILLAN’S  EXHIBIT, 

STALL  I  1913,  I  STALL 

33  I  WESTON-SUPER-MARE.  I  33 


Delegates  are  asked  to  examine  the  following  NHW  PUBLICATIONS,  which 
MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  “NEW  SUGGESTIONS  :  — 

THE  CHILDREN'S  TENNYSON. 

Arraiiiteil  for  Keailiiij;  and  Recitation  in  Elementary  Schools  and  .Ininor 
Forms  of  Secondary  Sclioids.  With  Portrait,  Kiograidiy,  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
Sewed,  6d.  ;  Umji  cloth,  7cl. 

LAY’S  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  FOR 
TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS.  Pupils  Books  in  3  Sets. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  STORY  BOOKS.  Illustrated. 

Decurated  C’lutli. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  CLASSICS  FOR  ALL 
CLASSES. 

CATON’S  STORIES  FROM  HISTORY  AND 
LITERATURE. 

MACMILLANS  REFORM  ARITHMETIC. 

MACMILLAN'S  REFORM  ARITHMETIC  FOR 
GIRLS. 

THE  “RATIONAL”  ARITHMETIC  (FOR  RURAL 
SCHOOLS). 

PRACTICAL  MODERN  GEOGRAPHIES- 

Thc  World  British  Isles- Practical  Exercises,  etc. 

ORGANISED  GAMES  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND 

THE  “SAFEGUARD”  ATTENDANCE  CHECK 
BOOK. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  SHAKESPEARE. 

NATURE  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

NESFIELD'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

READABLE  BOOKS  IN  NATURAL  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE.  0  Vuls. 

FIRST  BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE.  s  v<ds. 
MACMILLAN'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

SOAMES'S  PHONETIC  METHOD  FOR  LEARN¬ 
ING  TO  READ.  New  Edition,  Eevised. 

Macmillan's  New  Books  on  English  Literature  — French— Mathematics  and 
other  subjects  for  Higher  Forms  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Keiiresentatives  iiresent : 

Mr.  A.  E.  PITT,  Mr.  E.  W.  WESTMACOTT  and  Mr.  H.  C.  CASTLE. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  St.  Martin’s  Street,  LONDON, W.C. 
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'  ' 

5t.  George’s 

Magazine 

The  BEST  PENNY  MONTHLY 
for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

ONE  PENNY, 

AND 

St.  George’s 
Junior  Monthly 

for  JUNIORS  and  INFANTS 

ONE  HALFPENNY. 

Ask  for  Specimen  Copies  at  our  Stand,  or  write  to 

HORACE  MARSHALL  &  SON, 
123-4-5,  Fleet  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

^  .  ii./ 


HORACE 
MARSHALL 

and  SON 

MDDITIQU  Id  CC  Uv  E  M.  Hughes,  M.A. 

dnl  I  Ion  IOLLO.  illustrated.  Is.  6d. 

THE  POETRY  READERS.  p.Sl'JLlt.sri'i.A. 

1.  SHAKESPEARE.  3.  TENNYSON.  5.  MILTON. 

2.  SCOTTj  4.  LONGFELLOW.  6.  WORDSWORTH. 

8d.  each. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  READING  BOOKS. 

I.  Fairy  Tales  aiul  Poems  ..  ..  ..  ..  Is.  Od. 

II.  JJature  Myths  . Is.  Od. 

III.  Stories  and  Poems  of  Sea  Adventure  ..  ..  Is,  3d. 

IV.  Heroic  Tales  and  Poems  ..  ..  Is.  6d. 

V.  Tales  of  Empire . Is.  6d. 

\  I.  World  Stories  Is.  6d. 

A  CHILD’S  STORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  C.  L.  Tho.m.son,  P’ R. Hist.S.  Illustrated,  Is.  6d, 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

l!y  C.  L.  Thomson,  T.R.Hist.S.  Illustrated.  In  7  Parts. 
From  Is.  6d,  eat*h. 

THE  ROMANCE  READERS.  .vJ'iror.-. 

I.  Tales  from  the  Greek.  IV.  Children  of  Oilin. 

II.  The  Celtic  Wonder  World.  V.  Tales  of  the  Jliddle  Ages. 

III.  Stories  from  the  Latin  Poets.  VI.  .Stories  from  Germany. 

BOTANY  RAMBLES. 

Ill  .3  Parts,  coinciding  with  the  terms  of  the  School  year. 
Part  1..  Spring,  lOd.  Part  II.,  Suiiimer,  Is.  Od. 
I'art  III.,  Autumn  and  Winter,  Is.  Od. 

Tliis  book  gives  simple  information  in  charming  and 
eas)  language  about  trees  and  flowers,  and  is  illustrated  by 
nnmerons  photographs  and  drawings  from  nature. 

MISCELLANEOOS  READERS. 


Stories  of  the  Northern  Sagas . 2s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Beowulf  (Illustrated) . Is.  Od. 

Stories  from  Chaucer  (Illustrated) . Is.  6d. 

Tales  from  the  Faerie  Queene  (Illustrated)  ..  2s  Od- 

Heroes  of  Israel . Is.  4d. 

Selections  from  Froissart  . 2s.  Od. 

Hakluyt's  English  Voyages . 2s.  6d. 

Macaulay’s  Life  of  Goldsmith .  4d. 


LONDON:  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  E.C.,  &  125,  FLEET  ST.,  E.C. 
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EXAMINATIONS  BOARD 

OF  THE 

National  Union  of  T eachers. 


EVENING  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  the  award  of  certificates  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  to  evening  school  students  are  held  about  Easter 
each  year.  The  syllabus  includes  commercial,  handicraft 
and  domestic  subjects,  graded  into  two  or  three  progressive 
stages,  and  also  Stage  I.  science  subjects. 

All  members  of  the  Union  who  are  evening  school 
teachers  should  give  the  preference  in  their  evening  classes 
to  the  N.U.T.  Examinations. 

Syllabuses  may  be  obtained  post  free. 

TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATIONS, 

In  1913  examinations  for  the  award  of  Teachers’ 
Diplomas  will  be  held  as  follows  : — 

Plain  Needlework — April  26  and  October  25. 
Dressmaking — April  26  and  October  25. 
Woodwork — Preliminary,  May  30  and  31  ; 

Einal,  May  30,  June  13  and  14. 
Music — October  25. 

For  information  concerning  the  above-mentioned 
examinations,  write  to  W.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  B.A., 
Secretary,  Examinations  Board,  67,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
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ENTIRELY  NEW. 

NELSON’S 
HIGHROAT>S  of 
LITERATURE. 

IT  This  Series  is  desi>j;ned  to  teach  children  to  read,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the)n  some  elementary  notions  of  our 
British  Writers  and  our  great  British  Books. 

H  It  is  the  otihj  Series  extant  which  keeps  this  aim  steadily  in 
view. 

IT  At  the  same  time  the  children  are  presented  with  reproductions 
of  the  host  work  of  our  leading  artists,  and  an  opportunity 
is  thus  afforded  for  stimulating  their  aesthetic  sense. 

H  From  the  first,  the  children  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  Literature 
and  Art. 


The  Series  consists  of  the  following  “Books  : — 

Book  1.— When  the  World  was  Young.  16  Coloured  Plates.  lOd. 
Book  2.— Bards  and  Minstrels.  16  Coloured  Plates.  Is. 

Book  3. — ^The  Morning  Star.  16  Coloured  Plates.  Is.  3d. 

Book  4.— Will  deal  with  the  Life  Stories  of  our  great  Writers  from 
Shakespeare  to  Tennyson. 

Books  5  &  6. — Will  consist  of  well-graded  and  interesting  Extracts 
from  the  Works  of  the  Writers  dealt  with  in 
the  foregoing  Books. 


You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Volumes  at 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS’ 

EXHIBIT  in  the  MARKET  HALL. 
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The  W orld  in  School 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL 
READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

numerous  Illustrations  and  Orographical  Maps  in  Colour 

Book  I.— THE  WORLD’S  CHILDREN 

By  INIargaret  Cameron,  L.L.A.  140  pages.  6  Coloured  Plates. 
Price  lOd. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  imaginary  trip  round  the  world.  Aided  by  pictures  and  rhymes, 
the  very  simple  prose  discloses  to  its  young  readers  the  ways  of  boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  world  ;  from  Holland  to  Japan,  and  from  Lapland  to  the  heart  of  Africa. 

Book  II.— OUR  WONDERFUL  WORLD 

By  Margaret  Cameron,  L.L.A.  156  pages.  6  Coloured  Plates. 
Price  Is. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  real  trip  round  the  world,  written  from  a  different  point  of  view  ; 
it  introduces  geographical  notions  and  ideas,  rather  than  facts,  and  describes  the  many 
wonders  of  the  world. 

Book  III.— ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

212  pages.  8  Coloured  Plates  and  2  Coloured  Maps.  Price  Is.  3d. 

Interesting  chats  about  the  geography  of  England  and  Wales,  their  physical  features 
and  scenery,  the  industries  and  occupations  of  the  people,  their  history  and  their  neighbours. 

Book  IV. — THE  BRITISH  ISLES,  with  glimpses  of  the  Empire. 

236  pages.  8  Coloured  Plates  and  3  Coloured  Maps.  Price  Is.  4d. 

A  general  description  of  the  four  countries  and  peoples  of  the  British  Isles  followed 
by  a  more  detailed  account  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
There  are  chapters  on  British  Trade,  the  Colonies  and  Dominions,  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  human  aspect  of  geography  is  throughout  emphasised,  with  references  to  history  and 
literature. 

Book  V.— EUROPE 

Coloured  Plates  and  Maps.  Price  Is.  6d.  Preparaiicn). 

Book  VI.— THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

By  W.  J.  Weston,  ]\I.A.  Coloured  Plates  and  Maps.  Price  Is.  8d. 

An  intensely  interesting  account  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  which  will 
greatly  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The  constant  tracing  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  study  of  reasons  dictating  the  occupations  of  men,  and  the  bearing  of  physical  and 
climatic  features  on  political  geography,  are  features  of  the  book.  The  history  of  the  Empire 
has  also  been  brought  into  close  relationship  with  its  geography. 

Book  VIL— THE  WORLD 

By  Lewis  Marsh,  I\I.A.  4  Coloured  A'aps  and  10 Coloured  Plates. 
220  pages.  Price  Is.  9d. 

This  provides  an  account  of  the  world  and  its  people  which  will  interest  and  inform  the 
scholar,  and  develop  a  sound  method  of  study.  The  regional  method  is  adopted  throughout 
the  book.  Each  continent  is  divided  into  its  natural  regions  as  determined  by  its  physical 
conformation,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  influence  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  each  region  on  plant  life,  animal  life,  and  especially  on  human  life  in  that  area.  The  pupil 
is  trained  to  seek  for  the  reasons  for  the  new  facts  which  are  presented  to  him.  The  intimate 
connection  of  geography  with  other  subjects  has  not  been  forgotten,  particularly  the 
connection  of  geography  with  history. 

Write  to  us  for  details  of  Self-Help  History,  Realistic  Arithmetic, 

Poetry,  Dramatic  History,  Record  Books,  Supplementary  Readers,  &c. 


JaS.  NISBET  &  Co.,  22,  Berners  St.,  London,  W. 
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OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


THE  CONCISE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY. 

Adapted  by  11.  W.  and  F.  G.  Fowi.er  (Authors  of  The  King's  Knglish)  from  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary.  lO.'iO  i)ages.  3s.  6d..  net ;  on  0.xfor(i  India  Paper, 
6s.  6d.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  VERSE  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Complied  iiy  J.  C.  Smith.  In  tiiree  Parts.  I,  3d.,  (paper),  4d.  (cioth).  11,  6d., 
8d.  Ill,  Is.,  Is.  3d.  I-III  (ciotli),  2s.  III.  First  and  .Second  Sections,  6d. 
eacli  liaper,  8d.  eacli  clotli. 

THE  KING’S  ENGLISH:  Abridged  Edition. 

By  H.  W.  and  F.  G.  FOWLER.  Is.  6d.  Complete  Edition,  5s.  net. 

WRITING  OF  ENGLISH. 

Hy  Philip  J.  IIartoq,  with  the  assistance  of  ilrs.  A.  II.  Langdon.  Second 
Edition,  2s.  6d. 

DICKENS  READER. 

By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Smith.  With  preface  liy  J.  0.  Smith.  Is.  6d. 

THE  OXFORD  WALL  MAPS. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  JIerbkrtsox.  Drawn  by  P.  Darbisihre. 

Complete  Profipectua^  with  coloured  facsimile,  on  apidication. 

THE  OXFORD  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  IIERBERTSON.  Id.  net  each.  9d,  net  for  12  of  one  Idnd.  Is.  4d. 
net  for  25  of  one  kind. 

List  on  application. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Ky  Y.  I).  Herbeutson.  Vol.  I  :  A  First  Pliysioyraiihy.  Ed.  2.  Is.  Vol.  II  :  In. 
and  about  our  Islands.  E<i.  2.  Is.  Vol.  Ill  :  Europe.  Is.  Vol.  IV  :  Asia. 
Is.  6d.  Vol.  V  :  North  and  (.’entral  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Is.  6d. 
Vol.  VI :  The  Three  Southern  Continents.  Is.  9d.  Vol.  VII  :  British  Isles.  Is.  9d. 

THE  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCHOOL 
ATLAS. 

iiy  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  Witli  32  plates.  Is.  net. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN  NOTE  BOOK. 

.Arranged  Iiy  P.  Elford  and  S.  HEATON.  Second  Edition.  9d.  net. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  MODERN  GEOLOGY. 

With  42  illnstr.ations.  By  A.  11.  Green.  Edited  hy  F.  J.  Blake.  3s.  6d. 

EARLY  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

P>y  L.  L.  Plaisted.  With  a  chapter  on  .Medical  Responsibilities  of  the  Teacher, 
by  A.  b.  Ormeroi).  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d.  net. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY. 

-More  especially  for  Teachers.  By  T.  Loveday  and  J.  A.  GREEN.  3s.  6d.  net. 


Select  last  of  Educational  Works,  List  of  Books  set  for  various  Examinations, 
Library,  Prize  and  Complete  Catalogues,  post  free. 


HENRY  FROWDE, 

Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  London,  E.C. 

O.XFORI),  EDINUL'RGH,  GLASGOW,  NEW  YOKK,  TOHONTO,  MELItOl  RNE  and  ItOMHAA  . 


M 


Dramatic  Literary  Readers.  Needlework  Manuals.  “Selbortie”  Nature  Readers. 
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Notes  of  Lessons  Series. 


Supplementary  Readers. 


“King  Etfa 


Pitman’s  “Handwork”  Series. 


Each  Volume  in  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Profusely  Illustrated. 


Paper  Cutting  and  Modelling  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

hy  BKliNAKD  \'.  PlUNG.  Vol.  I.,  Is.  6d.  net.  Veil.  II.,  2s.  net. 

Paper  Cutting  and  Modelling  for  Infants  and  Juniors. 

By  JIlSS  J.  E.  Tolson,  L.L..4.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Clay  Modelling  for  Infants.  By  F.  H.  Brown,  A.R.C.A.  2s.  net. 
Handwork  and  Needlework.  By  Miss  E.  P.  Claydon.  2s.  net. 
Handwork  and  Practical  Arithmetic.  By  Geo.  E.  .Johnson. 
2  Vols.  Vol.  I.,  2s.  6d.  net.  Vol.  II.,  2s.  net.  Scholars’  Class  Books 
also  imblished. 

Visual  and  Observational  Arithmetic.  By  A.  J.  Berry,  M.A. 

(Oxon.)  2s.  6d.net.  Scholars’ Class  Books  also  iiublislied. 

Rural  Handicrafts.  By  Geo.  E.  Johnson.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Art  of  Basket  Making.  An  Introduction  to  the  Art. 

By  T.  Obey.  2s.  6d.  net. 


Pitman’s  “Art”  Manuals. 
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Simple  Lessons  in  Colour.  (Brushwork).  By  11.  A.  Rankin. 

.'jli  Coloured  Plates.  4s.  net. 

Pastel  Work,  or  Colour  with  Crayons.  By  the  same 
Author.  32  Coloured  Plates.  4s.  net. 

Pencil  Drawing.  By  the  same  Author.  153  Illustrations. 

4s.  net. 

Simple  Pictorial  Illustration.  By  E.  H.  Brown,  A.R.C.A.  (Loud.) 
and  II.  A.  Rankin.  Magnilicently  Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Black  and 
iVhite.  4s.  net. 


CO 

Is: 


DOMESTIC  SERIES. 


Household  Copy  Books  for 
Girls. 

Household  Accounts  and 
Management. 

Mothercraft,  or  Infant  Man¬ 
agement. 

Principles  of  Health  and 
Temperance. 

Talks  with  Girls  upon  Per¬ 
sonal  Hygiene. 

Household  Arithmetics  and 
Home  Arithmetic. 

Housecraft  Series.  Etc.,  etc. 


0UT=D00R  SERIES. 


All  Priifatseli/  Illustrated. 

School  Gardening. 

Farm  and  Field. 

Typical  School  Journeys. 
(Lewis). 

Longer  School  Journeys. 

(Lewis). 

In  the  Open  Air. 

In  the  Garden. 

Garden  and  Playground 
Nature  Study.  (E’easey). 


LONDON  :  SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  AND 
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p”  History  Readers. 


New  Era  Geography  Readers  and  Copy  Books. 


PITMAN’S 


“Tower”  History  Readers-Periodic. 

All  Charmingly  Illustrated.  Prices,  Is.  to  Is.  lOd. 
Children  of  History ;  Early  Times  (Hancock)  ;  Children  of 
History:  Later  Times  (Hancock);  Stories  from  British  His¬ 
tory  (Hbvan);  Tudor  Period;  Stuart  Period  (Hudson);  Tudor 
and  Stuart  History  (Hancock);  Hanoverian  Period  (Hevan); 
Complete  History  (Fakraii). 


CO 
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FAR  AND  NEAR” 
GEOGRAPHIES. 

(REGIONAL.) 

.\I1  .AlmiKlaiitly  Illustrated. 
From  Is.  to  Is.  9d. 
Peeps  into  Other 
Lands  (Tomlinson). 
The  Motherland 

((MiFOKD). 

Our  Homelands 
(Turner). 

Europe  (.Marsh). 
Foreign  Lands. 


GAMES  AND  DANCE 
HANDBOOKS. 

The  Folk  Dance  Book. 
The  Festival  Book,  or  May  day 
Pastime  ami  tlie  .Mayiiole. 
Plays  and  Games.  Graded 
Games.  Rhythmic  Exer¬ 
cises.  Physical  Exercises 
and  Games.  School  Games. 
Letter  Games.  Language 
and  Sense  Training  Games. 
Number  Plays  and  Games. 
Etc.,  etc. 


INFANT  TEACHERS’  HANDBOOKS. 

A  Year  of  Happy  Days  (Hands);  A  Cycle  of  Nature  Songs 
(.Steank)  ;  Little  Tunes  for  Little  People  (.Manhirk);  Nature 
Stories  (.Iesse);  Overheard  in  Fairyland  (JiiuiiAM) ;  Story 
Telling  (Lyman).  Etc.,  etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dramatised  History  Readers— 

Junior,  Intermediate,  Senior 

(.IONES). 

Pitman's  Industrial  and  Social 
History  (Collar),  ever  100  Illus- 
tr.atioiis.  2s. 

liiiropa’s  Childhood  and  (irowth 

(Hurry).  Over  100  Illustrations. 

2s. 

Junior  Commercial  Reader: 
Our  Food  Supplies  (Chahbkks). 
Over  70  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 


Notes  of  Lessons  on  Alusic. 

Hy  Ed.  AI.YSON.  Sol-Fa  Notation, 
2  Yols.,  eavli  3s.  6d.  net.  Stall 
Notation,  2  Vols.,  each  3s.  6d.  net. 

Notes  of  Lessons  on  Pattern 
Drafting  (Uiley).  2s.  6d.  net. 

Teaching  Composition  (Feasev). 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Lessons  in  Composition 

(Feasev  ).  3  Book.s. 


SONS,  LTD.,  1,  AMEN  CORNER,  E.C. 


I 


First  Steps  in  Business  Series.  “Cjrrelated”  Arithmetics  and  Test  Cards,  Experimental  Mathematics,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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THE  MORRIS  BOOK 

CECIL  J.  SHARP  and  HERBERT  C.  MACILWAINE. 

PART  III. 


By 

PART  I.  {Second  Edition). 
Containing  a  description,  &c.,  of  the 
Dances  in  Sets  I.  tS:  H. 
of  Traditional 

MORRIS  DANCE  TUNES. 
PART  IT. 

Containing  a  description,  &c.,  of 
the  Dances  in  Sets  HI,  and  IV. 
of  Traditional 


Containing  a  description,  &c.,  of 
the  Dances  in  Sets  V.  and  VI. 
of  Traditional 

MORRIS  DANCE  TUNES. 

PART  IV. 

Containing  a  description,  &c.  of 
the  Dances  in  Sets  Vll.  and  VIII. 
of  Traditional 

MORRIS  DANCE  TUNES. 

Clothy  Three  Shillings  and 


MORRIS  DANCE  TUNES. 

Price,  Paper  Cover,  Tzoo  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  part. 

Sixpence  each  part. 


SET  I.  {Second  Edition). 

Bean  Setting  (Stick  Dance). 

Laudnum  Bunches  (Corner  Dance). 
Country  Gardens  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
Constant  Billy  (Stick  Dance). 

Trunkles  (Corner  Dance). 

Rigs  o’  Marlow  (Stick  Dance). 

How  d’ye  do  ?  (Corner  Dance). 
Tideswell  Processional  (Morris). 


{Second  Edition). 
Blue-Eyed  Stranger  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
The  Maid  of  the  Mill  (Linked  Handkerchief 
Dance). 

The  Old  Woman  tossed  up  (Handkerchief 
Dance). 

Shepherd’s  Hey  (Stick  or  Hand-Clapping 
Dance). 

The  Cuckoo’s  Nest  (Ditto). 

The  Black  Joke  (Ditto). 

Tideswell  Processional  Morris. 


MORRIS  DANCE  TUNES 

ARRANGED  WITH  PIANOFORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 

SET  II. 


SET  HI. 

Morris  On,  or  Hey  Diddle  Dis. 

Hunting  the  Squirrel  (Stick  Dance). 

Getting  Upstairs  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
Double  Set  Back  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
Haste  to  the  Wedding  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
Rodney  (Stick  Dance). 

Processional  Morris. 


SET  IV 

Morris  On,  or  Hey  Diddle  Dis 
Jockie  to  the  Fair. 

Old  Mother  Oxford. 

Old  Woman  Tossed  up  in  a  Blanket. 
Bacca  Pipes  Jig. 

Processional  Morris. 


SET  V. 

Flowers  of  Edinburgh  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
The  Maid  of  the  Mill  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
The  Maid  of  the  Mill  (Handkerchief  Dance 
Alternative  Version, 

Bobbing  Joe  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
Shepherd’s  Hey  (Handkerchief  Dance),  2nd 
Version. 

Glorishears  (Handkerchief  Dance). 

The  Gallant  Hussar  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
Leap-Frog  (Handkerchief  Dance). 


SET  VI. 

Shooting  (Stick  Dance). 

Brighton  Camp  (Handkerchief  Dance), 

Green  Garters  (Handkerchief  Dance) 
Princess  Royal  (Jig). 

Lumps  of  Plum  Pudding  (Jig). 

The  Fool’s  Dance  (Jig). 

Derbyshire  Morris  Dance  (Handkerchief 
Dance). 

Derbyshire  Morris  Reel  (Handkerchief 
Dance). 


SET  VII. 

The  Old  Woman  tossed  up  in  a  Blanket 
(Handkerchief  Dance), 

The  Cuckoo’s  Nest  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
The  Monks’  March  (Heel-and-Toe  Dance). 
Lads  a-Bunchun  (Corner  Dance). 
Longborough  Morris,  or  Hey-diddle-dis 
(Handkerchief  Dance). 

London  Pride  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
Swaggering  Boney  (Corner  Dance). 

Young  Collins  (Handkerchief  Dance), 

The  Rose  (Handkerchief  Dance). 

Field  Town  Morris  (Handkerchief  Dance). 


SET  VIII. 

Heel-and-Toe  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
Bobby  and  Joan  (Stick  Dance). 

Banks  of  the  Dee  (Handkerchief  Dance). 
Dearest  Dicky  (Corner  Dance). 

Step  Back  (Handkerchief  Dance). 

I’ll  go  and  enlist  for  a  Sailor  (Jig). 
Sherborne  Jig  (Jig). 

Princess  Royal  (Jig).  2nd  Version. 
None  so  pretty  (Jig). 


Price  Tzvo  Shillings  each  Set, 


London  ;  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  160,  Wardour  Street,  W. 
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THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK 


Edited  by  CECIL  J.  SHARP. 


P.^RT  1. 


PART  11. 


Containing  a  description  of  Country  Dances 
selected  from  PLAYl'ORD’S 


Containing  a  Description  of  the  Steps 
and  Figures  of 

EIGHTEEN  TRADITIONAL  DANCES 

COLLECTED  IN  COUNTRY  VILLAGES. 

The  tunes  to  which  the  eighteen  dances  in 
Part  I.  are  performed  are 
published  in  Sets  I.  and  II.  of 

COUNTRY  DANCE  TUNES. 


ENGLISH  DANCING  MASTER. 

and  other  similar  publications. 

The  tunes  to  w’hich  the  dances  of  Part  II. 
are  performed  are 
published  in  Sets  III.  and  IV’.  of 

COUNTRY  DANCE  TUNES. 


PART  III. 

Containing  particulars  of  Thirty-Five 
Dances  from  PL.AVFORD’S 

ENGLISH  DANCING  MASTER. 

Described  by 

Cecil  J.  Sharp  and  George  Butterworth 
The  tunes  to  which  the  dances  of  Part  III. 
are  performed  are 
published  in  Sets  V.  and  VT.  of 

COUNTRY  DANCE  TUNES. 


Price  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  part.  Cloth,  Three  Shillings 
and  Sixpence  each  part. 


COUNTRY  DANCE  TUNES 

ARRANGED  WITH  PIANOFORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 


SliX  I. 


Brighton  Camp. 
Galopede. 

Ribbon  Dance. 

The  Butterfly. 

We  Won’t  Go  Home 
Till  Morning. 


Speed  the  Plough, 
pop  Goes  the  Weasel 
The  P'lowers  of 

Edinburgh. 


SET 

jenny  Pluck  Pears, 
ihitney  Ferry. 

Mage  on  a  Cree. 

The  Fine  Companion. 
Newcastle. 

Gathering  Peascods. 
Oranges  and  Lemons. 
Dull  Sir  John. 


III. 

Rufty  Tufty. 
Parson’s  Farewell. 
The  Glory  of  the 
West. 

St.  Martin’s. 

Cuckoos  all  a  row. 
Grimstock. 

The  Beggar  Boy. 


SET 

Catching  of  Quails 
If  all  the  World  were 
Paper. 

Up  Tails  all. 
Winifred’s  Knot  or 
Open  the  door  to 
Three. 

Chelsea  Reach. 

Fain  I  would. 

Hyde  Park. 

Hunsdon  House. 


V. 

Althea. 

Argeers. 

Lady  in  the  Dark. 
The  Merry  Conceit. 
Adson’s  Saraband. 
Confess. 

Maiden  Lane. 

The  Old  Mole. 
Shepherd’s  Holiday, 
or  Labour  in  vain. 
Upon  a  Summer’s 
Day. 


Price  One  Shilling  and 


SET 

Nancy’s  P'ancy. 
Bonnets  so  Blue. 

The  Triumph. 

Haste  to  theWeddiiig. 
Hunt  the  Squirrel. 
Tink-a-Tink. 

SET 

Chestnut,  or  Dove’s 
Figary. 

The  Black  Nag. 
Cheerily  and  Merrily. 
Ten  Pound  Lass. 
Nonesuch,  or  A  la 
Mode  de  France. 
Dargaison,  or  Sedany. 
Goddesses. 

New  Bo-peep,  or 

Pickadilla. 

SET 

Broom,  the  bonny, 
bonny  Broom. 

Lady  Spellor. 

Lord  of  Carnarvon’s 
Jig- 

Lull  me  beyond  thee. 
The  Merry,  Merry, 
Milkmaid. 

The  Phoenix. 

Spring  Garden. 
Bobbing  Joe. 

Sixpence  each  set. 


Step  and  Fetch  Her, 
or  Follow  Your 
Lovers. 

Three  Meets  or 
Pleasures  of  the 
Town. 

IV. 

Staines  Morris 
Amarillis. 

Black  Jack. 

Jamaica. 

My  Lady  Cullen. 
London  is  a  fine 
town,  or  Watton 
Town’s  End. 

The  29th  of  May. 


VI. 

Catching  of  Fleas. 
The  Friar  and  the 
Nun. 

The  Irish  Lady,  or, 
Aniseed  Water 
Robin. 

Irish  Trot. 

The  New  Figary. 
Row  well,  ye  mariner 
Sweet  Kate. 

Touch  and  Take. 


London : 


Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  I6O,  Wardour  Street,  W. 
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Course  f  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  and 
of  .  .1  FRENCH  COMPOSITION. 


By  L,  J ANTON,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  French  Master  to  the  Gouan  School  Board, 
Glasgow :  The  Hutcheson's  Girls'  Grammar  School ;  The  Allan  Glen's  School,  etc. 


THE  GRAMMAR, 

First  Year’s  Book 
Second  Year's  Book,  w.th  Sirjj- 
jdcment  and  Kcia-int  of  tlie 
Kules  contained  in  the  First 

ear’s  Book  . 

I'omplete  Accidence  with  Sup- 
2)lcnteiit 

Supplement,  separately  . . 

'Die  Principles  of  French  “  Acci¬ 
dence  ”  :  being  a  Reprint  of 
tlie  Ellies  contained  in  the 
First  Year’s  Book 

The  Syntax . 

Key  to  tlie  Complete  Accidence 
with  Snpplenient 
Key  to  the  Syntax 

(The  Keys  will  be  sold  only  to  Teachers.) 


C  O  .M  P  O  S I ' 

riON 

Price  1/- 

Part  1 . 

Price  1/- 

Part  II . 

1/3 

Part  III . 

1,6 

,>  !/• 

Parts  I.  &  11.  combined 

2/- 

Complete  Course  . . 

3/- 

,.  2/- 

2d.  net. 

Key  to  Part  1. 

Price  2/- 

net. 

Key  to  Part  11.  .. 

,, 

2/6 

„ 

Key  to  Part  1 11.  . . 

»» 

3/- 

„ 

:id.  net. 

The  Three  Keys  in  One 

Vol.  „ 

5/- 

n 

Price  2/6 

English  Tests  for  Translation 

2/6  net. 

into  Frencli 

Price 

6d. 

3/6  net. 

Key  to  English  Tests 

Price  1/C 

net. 

READERS, 

Primary  (for  Beginners)  ..  Price  Sd.  I  No.  1  (for  Lower  Leai)in{i  Cert.)  Price  1/S 

Key . Price  1/6  net.  |  Key . Price  2/6  net. 

Le  Roman  dn  Renard  Ifodernisii ;  A  New  Illustrated  French  Reader  with 

Notes  and  Vocalmlary  . Price  2/- 

Synonynis  of  the  Frencli  and  English  Languages . Price  4d.  net. 

Seven  F'rench  School  Songs,  Staff  and  Sol-fa,  Price  Id. 

The  Latest  Book  of  the  Series  Price  //  = 

CHOIX  DE  POESIES  :  Selected  French  Poetry, 

K’itli  General  Keniarks,  Ex'}ilaiiatory  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

(First  Part,  with  Vocabulary,  pubiished  separately.  Price  3d.) 


MUSIC  AND  MOTION.  Action  Songs  for  Little 

Singers.  A  Collection  of  Original  and  Favourite  Songs  for  the 
Infant  Room,  ivitli  Pianoforte  AccompaninieDts,  and  directions  for 
the  movements  of  the  children.  Edited  by  Alan  Reid,  F. E.l.S. 
Price  2/6.  Sol-fa  Edition,  Price  2d. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC  FOR  THE  STANDARDS.  Edited  by 

Alan  Reid,  FhE.I.S. 

Part  L  for  Infant  Classes,  l^d.  Parts  II.  to  VI.,  2d.  each. 
'These  Parts  contain  .Songs  suitable  for  the  various  Standards — Part  V.  being  in  STAFF 
NOTATION  for  Higher  Standards,  with  a  simple  Course  of  Instruction  in  Singing. 

THE  HIGHER  GRADE  CHOIR;  A  Collection  of  Songs  for  the 

Ujiper  Standards,  Evening  Classes,  and  Higher  Grade  Schools. 
Edited  by  Alan  Reid,  Ft  E.l.S.  Parts  I.  and  II.  ITice  2d.  each  ; 
cloth,  .3d. 

The  Very  Latest  Series  of  School  Songs. 

THE  ROYAL  GEORGE  SONG  BOOK. 

Part  I.,  ;  Parts  IF.-R".,  2(1.  each;  cloth,  3d.  each. 

A  New  and  Uji-to  date  Collection  of  Songs  (/raded  for  all  the  Standards. 


J.  &  R.  PARLANE,  Publishers,  Paisley. 

Agents'.  .MADQWICK,  HOBLSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  4,  Ave  .Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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is  the  number  of  our  Stand, 
minutesfrom  your  seat  at  Conference, 
score  reasons  why  you  should  visit  it. 
hundred  new  ideas  to  be  obtained. 


5  Selected  Items 

“  Five=Class”  Arithmetics. 

Clieap  ('lass  buoks  on  a  new  plan  which  has  anticipated 
the  various  recoinnieinlationsmailein  Circular 807  issuetl 
by  the  Board  of  Eilucation.  Ailapteil  to  suit  tlie  onlinary 
tlivisions  into  “ JStandards "  as  well  as  those  schools  in 
which  he  higher  “  standards  "  are  cjinbined. 

**  Piers  Plowman**  Histories. 

Just  puhlished.  J>esigneil  to  carry  out  the  re(iuireinents 
of  the  “Suggestions."  and  the  L.C.C.  lleiiort.  The  most 
competent  teachers  have  collabonited  in  this  new  Series, 
which  includes  not  only  books  for  the  children's  own 
reading  designed  to  induce  a  real  and  lively  interest  in 
the  history  of  tiieir  land,  but  also  books  containing  a 
wealth  of  illustrative  mateiial  for  the  teacher. 

Comparative  Wall  Atlases. 

Europe,  Asia.  British  Isles — Arranged  for  COMPARI¬ 
SON  :  to  show  by  eight  Maps  the  chief  fact.';  of  Geo¬ 
graphical  Plnuiomena.  The  newest,  most  adaptaolc, 
and  most  etlucational  maps  obtainable. 

“Contour**  Publications. 

New  ^■isual  Contour  Atlas  incorporating  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Geographical  Association  for  a 
Sixpenny  Elementary  Atlas.  A  Series  of  “  Comparative” 
Atlases  from  6d.  to  :i8.  6d..  coloured  toslunv  ilie  contours. 
"  ( ■omparative  ■■  Wall  Maps,  Wall  Atlases,  and  Globes, 
Cont<mr  Outline  Maps  on  dmwing  paper,  Contour 
Exercise  Bi  <»k,  a  grailed  course  of  contour  map  drawing. 

Montessori  Apparatus. 

The  talk  of  the  Educational  World,  now 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  England. 


Ask  one  of  our  Representatives,  (Mr.  G.  Bogie, 

Mr.  .4.  Tranter,  or  Mr.  J.  W.  Self)  to  show  you  these 
and  our  other  recent  publications,  and  get  our  little 
Notebook  "Round  the  Year”  before  you  leave 

GEORGE  PHILIPS  SON,  Ltd.. 

32,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON. 


New  Complete  Catalogue  just  issued. 


N  2 


“The  possibilities^of  -  -  - 

-  UP-TO-DATE  FURNISHING 

can  be  realized  by  reading  Rodney’s  Booklet.” 

All  Literature  post  free  to  the  Scholastic  Profession.  ~ 

&  cpnB 

9964 

:0/1THOILLO  BY  7HE  tPUCATICMAI  SUPPi  v  a<i.h  ■  CCntPSl. 

20.  HATTON  WALL  -'  HATTON  GARDEN  LONDON  EC 
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Relfe  Brothers’  BOOKS 

are  unrivalled  for  Examination  Work  and  General  Class  Use. 

Exhibited  on  STALL  21. 

Make  a  point  of  seeing  — 

THE  JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS, 

By  W.  R.  Taylor,  F.  U.G.S.,  Headmaster  of  Lomond  Grove  Council  School. 
Price  -  1  /6.  A  J  unior  Book  on  the  same  lines  as 

CARTER’S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  &  ATLAS, 

Witli  every  page  of  text  faced  hy  the  coloured  map. 

CARTER’S  OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY. - 

MACRAE’S  PREPARATORY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
THE  WELL-KNOWN  TEN  YEARS’  SERIES. 

The  Actual  Papers  set  in  the  O.xford  .and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 

Authors’  MSS.  carefully  considered  with  view  to  publication. 

RELFE  BROTHERS  Ltd., 

6,  Charterhouse  Buildings,  Aldergate,  London,  E.C. 


—  RUDD  6  Co.  “ 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  I  HQ,  SOUTHWARK  STREET. 

“B&C  SERIES.  ::  ::  |  |  -  LONDON. 


Kindergarten  Occupations.  Handbooks. 
Pictures,  Apparatus  and  Materials. 


NEW  LINES. 

PLEASANT  PASTIMES.  By  JIRS.  L.  WALKER.  Attractive  Paper  Work  for  Cliildren. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  “Bc&C”  PATENT  SAND  PENCIL.  For  Drawing,  Wilting  and  ilappiiig 
in  .Sand.  6s.  doz. 

WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT  TOYS.  Every  Child  its  own  Toy  Maker.  By 

Edith  M.  Sayers.  Is.  Packet. 

THE  “NIGER”  COPY  BOOK.  For  Pen,  Pencil  and  Chalk.  2s.  doz. 

THE  “NIGER”  WRITING  SHEETS.  „  „  „  „  „  Is.  6d.  per  .'iO. 

THE  “  NIGER  ”  MUSIC  MSS.  SHEETS,  30J  in.  x  22}  in.  4d.  per  Sheet. 

93  in.  X  (i  in.  Is.  6d.  per  .'iO. 

Write  for  particulars  of  these. 


Delegates  to  Conference  are  cordially  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to 

Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.’s  Stall 

Xo.  60  in  the  Large  Assembly  Room,  tlie  1st  stall  inskle  the  dour, 

and  inspect  their  Readers,  Grammars,  Nature  Study 
Books.  Prizes  and  Rewards,  etc.,  etc.,  and  ask  for  a 

ORATIS  INTOTE  BOOK. 

N.B. — A  few  copies  of  the  Note  Book  will  be  reserved  for  timse  unable  to 
attend  Conference,  and  can  be  had  post  free. 

100,  SOUTHWARK  ST..  LONDON,  S.E. 


Publications  Essential  to  all  Persons  Interested  in  the  work  of  National  Education. 

The  School  Government  Chronicle 

and  Education  Authorities’  Gazette. 

Tlie  Oltlcial  Organ  of  The  Association  of  Education  Committees,  The  National 
Association  of  Education  Otlicers,  and  several  otlier  educational  associations. 
WEEKLY  (Saturday)  3d. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT  HANDBOOKS. 

No.  1. — The  Education  Act,  1902,  with  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903. 

Price  6d.  nett. 

No.  2.— The  Education  Acts,  1870-1901,  as  remaining  after  the  total  and  partial 
repeals  en  cted  by  tlie  Eiliication  Act,  1902.  Price  1/-nett. 

No.  la. — Compendium  of  Precedents,  Decisions,  Rulings,  Judgments,  &c.,  OU  the 
Admini-tration  of  the  Education  Acts,  1902-3.  Anew  Edition,  revised  to  date,  now 
in  tlie  Press.  21  /-  nett. 

No.  I. — The  Education  Authorities*  Directory,  giving  detailed  information  of  all 
Education  tioinmittees  and  other  governing  bodies  of  State-aided  Education 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  much  other  indispensable  matter.  Published 
annually.  Price  3/6  nett. 

No.  G. — The  School  Government  Edition  and  Manual  of  the  Code  for  Day 
Schools,  witli  the  full  text  of  the  Board  of  Education's  “  Suggestions  to  Teachers,’’ 
&o.  Published  aunually.  Price  1  /-  ;  cloth,  2/-  nett. 


London  : 

Office  of  “The  School  Government  Chronicle,” 

2  and  4,  TUDOR  STREET,  E.C. 

ManCiiesti-K  :  46A,  MARKET  STREET. 


.  .  THE  ,  . 

TEACHERS’  AID 


One  Penny  Weekly. 

- * 
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ALL  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

SHOULD  F^EAD 
TllE  WOMAN'S  PAPEF’J 

The  Schoolmistress 

Id.  WEEKLY. 

CONTAINS 

Useful  Articles  on  all  Branches  of  School  Work. 


The  Dramatic  Method  of  Teaching. 

The  Teaching  of  English. 

The  Teaching  of  Nature  Study. 

Home  Management. 

Certificate  Course. 

Chats  with  Inspectors. 

Naedlework. 

Our  Reading  Circle. 

Observation  Lessons  for  the  Standards. 
My  Daily  Round. 

Original  Recitations  for  Girls,  Boys,  and 
Infants. 

Drawing  for  Infants. 

School  Songs. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Women’s  Work. 

And  many  other  Ar 


Simple  Course  of  Practical  Work  for 
Juniors. 

Cardboard  Modelling. 

Topical  Geography. 

Wrinkles  on  School  Work. 

The  Wide  World. 

Nature  Study  and  Science  Notes. 

To-day  in  History. 

Certificate  Literature. 

Geometry  and  Algebra  for  Students. 
Test  Cards  in  Arithmetic. 

Round  the  Year  in  Song  and  Story. 
Nature  Calendar. 

Games  for  Girls  and  Infants. 

Practical  Rural  Work. 

Sidelights  in  Singing, 
les  on  School  Work. 


A  SPECIAL  SECTION  OF  THE  PAPER  IS  DEVOTED 
TO  INFANT  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Always  write  to  “The  Schoolmistress”  when 
any  difficulty  arises  in  your  work  in  School. 
There  is  A  STAFF  OF  EXPERTS  in  all  Branches 
READY  TO  HELP  YOU. 


Those  Teacher.s  not  already  Suilsckiiseks  should  Droeh  from 
TTlEii:  Newsaoent,  or  forward  Postal  Order  or  .td.  Stamps  foi¬ 
ls.  9d.  for  THREE  MONTHS’  SUBSCRIPTION  ) 

3s.  3d.  „  SIX  „  „  [  Prepaid. 

6s.  „  TWELVE  „  „  J 

TO  THE - 

Publisher,  “The  Schoolmistress,”  149  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Schoolmaster 

'^he  Organ  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

Edited  by  Sir  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P. 

A  Weekly  Newspaper  and  Review  indispensable  to  Educationists. 
Has  a  far  larger  Circulation  than  any  Educational  Paper,  and  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 

(80,000  Members), 

Parliamentary,  Board  of  Education,  and  Administrative  News, 
Articles  on  School  Work,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

Published  every  Friday  -  -  One  Penny. 

Twelve  Months,  6s.  6d.  Six  Months,  3s.  6d,  Tliree  Montlis,  Is,  lOd. 

THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Teachers’  Aid 

Edited  by  Sir  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P. 

A  Bright  and  Practical  School  Journal. 

Full  of  Useful  Information  and  Invaluable  Hints  to  Teachers. 

Helpful  to  Head  Teachers,  Assistant  Teachers,  and  Pupil  Teachers, 
in  the  worK  of  Schools  and  in  Private  Study. 

It  gives  the  right  hind  of  help  in  the  most  concise  and  clear  way. 
Brightly  written  and  freely  illustrated. 

VALUA'BLE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Weekly  ...  -  One  Penny. 

Twelve  Montlis,  6s.  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  Three  Months,  ly.  8d. 
Specimen  Copy  Free  from 

The  Schoolmaster  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 

3,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Some  of  “The  Schoolmaster” 

1913  TOURS. 

BELGIUM. 

Grand  Tour — 
North,  South, 
East  and  West, 

DIEPPE, 
ROUEN  and 

PARIS. 

BOULOGNE, 

AMIENS, 

PARIS. 

NORMANDY 

and 

BRITTANY. 

Swiss  Tour  A, 

BERNESE 

OBERLAND. 

Swiss  Tour  S. 

THE 

ENGADINE. 

Swiss  Tour  C. 

GENEVA, 
CHAMONIX, 
ZERMATT 
and  ITALIAN 
LAKES. 

Swiss  Tour  D, 

GENEVA, 
CHAMONIX, 
ZERMATT, 
FURKA  PASS, 
etc. 

RHINE 

and 

TYROL. 

NORWAY. 

IRELAND : 
KILLARNEY. 

IRELAND : 
THE  NORTH. 

SCOTLAND : 
THE 

TROSSACHS. 

MILAN, 

VENICE. 

ROME, 

NAPLES. 

ROUND  THE 
COAST 
TRIPS. 

THE  RHINE, 
VIENNA 
and  THE 
DANUBE. 

Week-end  Trips 
to  OSTEND, 
BOULOGNE, 
etc. 

Write  for  particulars,  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope  (large  size) 

T.  B.  ELLERY,  F.R.G.S., 

Secretary,  Travel  Bureau, 

3,  RACQUET  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

i8o 


DR.  MACNAMARA  : 

“Teachers  as  a  body  are  cordially  with  Spelling  Reformers.  And  why? 
They,  above  all  other  persons  interested,  know  the  misery  and  travail 
involved  in  the  attempt  to  teach  the  bewildering  collocation  of 
rnDtrnd'ctions  and  rnmin«'r\inis  mi'^rallr'd  our  sv«:tpni  of  sodling  ” 

The  SIMPLIFIED  SPELING  SOSIETI. 


1500  MEMBERS. 


President  :  Professor  GILBERT  MURRAY,  LL.D. 

V ice- Presidents  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  P.C., 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  D.L. 

Professor  Iames  W.  P>rigiit,  Ph.D., 

Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ' 

Miss  Burstall,  M.A.,  Manchester  High 
School  for  Girls. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D. 

Principal  Sir  James  Donaldson,  LL.D. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Grandgent, 

Harvard  University  (President  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board,  U.S.A.). 

Professor  Tho.mas  R.  Lounsbury, 

LL.D.,  L.H.D.  (Ex-President  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board,  U.S.A.). 


Thomas  J.  Macnamara  M.P.,  LL.D., 
M.A, 

Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  Ph.D. 

J.  L.  Paton,  M.A.,  Manchester 
Grammar  School. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pol¬ 
lock,  Bart.,  LL.D.  D.C.L. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
D.Sc.  M.D.,  etc. 

Michael  Sadler,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Universitv  of  Leeds. 

Iihe  Rev.  Protessor  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  I 
LL.D.. D.C.L., Ph.D.(Past  President!. 


K.  G.  Wells. 

/'British  child  2,320  hours. 

Learning  to  Spell  -[  German  ,,  1,302  „ 

I  Italian  ,,  945  „ 

Simplified  Spelling  puts  British  child  on  level  with  Italian. 

The  saving  of  over  1,000  Hours  of  SchooUtime. 

Write  for  Literature  : 

The  SECRETARY,  S.S.S.,  44,  Gt.  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. 


“Schoolmaster”  Tours, 

1913. 


The  “Schoolmaster’”  Travel  Bureau 
will  run  SPECIAL  EXCURSIONS 
during  the  Season 

to  GHENT 

for  the  EXHIBITION. 

Inexpensive.  Personally  Conducted.  No  Extras. 


Full  Particulars,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope, 
“Schoolmaster”  Travel  Bureau,  3,  Racquet  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C, 


SKERRY’S  COLLERE, 

9,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tine  I^remier  Oolle^e  for 
Correspondence  Tuition. 


Young  Teachers  should  Enter  the  CIVIL  SERVICE 
and  thus  secure  a  good  initial  salary,  long 
holidays,  and  a  substantial  pension  on  retirement. 

WE  CAN  ASSIST  YOU. 


EXCISE. 


R.  IRISH 

CONSTABULARY. 


BOY  CLERKS. 


INDIA  POLICE. 


GRADUATE 

TUTORS. 


PASSES. 


:i  KERRY’S  COLLEGE  secured  FIRST 

CLAt'E  aim  36  successes  at  recent  Excise 
Examinations,  including  FIRS  T,  SECOND, 
FOURTH,  loth,  28tli,  31st,  32ud,  &c.,  places. 

iRY’S  COLLEGE  -secured  FIRST 


q^KEI 


ei-At'E  aim  ALL  tlie  snccesse.s  at  recent 
Royal  Irisli  Constabnlarv  Examination,  i'lRST, 
-SECOND,  THIRD,  and  FOURTH  places. 

KERRY’S  COLLEGE  secured  FIRST 

^  i^LAL'E  and  imnienjus  iiigh  successes  at  recent 
Boy  Clerks’  Examinations. 

^KERRY’S  COLLEGE  secured  FIRST 


S' 

s 

s 


I'L.xcJii  aim  iiigii  successes  at  the  India  Police 
Examination,  iucindinglotli,  l‘_th,  and  3oth  places 
last  time. 

KERRY’S  C(.)LLEGE  is  manned  by  a 

MAf  b  Ob  St  Kt’lALl.S'i’iS.inchulinp:  Graduates  of 
London,  ( Lxford,  and  (’anibridjie  in  high  lionours, 
who  thoroughly  know  the  requirementsof  students. 

KERRY’S  COLLEGE  gives  INDI- 

VIDUAL  AITENTTOt*  to  tile  reiinirements  of 
students.  Tlie  percentage  of  passes  is  higher  tlian 
those  of  any  other  College  in  the  Kingdom. 

^KERRY’S  COLLEGE  is  well  e(|tiipped, 

thoronglily  np  to  date  and  preiiared  to  meet  tlie 
requirements  of  all  candidates. 


Copie.s  of  Testiiiionial.s  from  successful  Caudidtites  mailed  free 
oil  request. 


JOIN  THE  SUCCESSFUL  COLLEGE  AND  SAVE  MONEY.  TIME  AND  TEMPER. 


All  particulars  and  information  post  free  from  the  SECRETARY  of  the  College, 

9,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Review  of  Reviews 


Illustrated.  Monthly.  Price  6d. 


A  GREAT  MAGAZINE. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  has  always  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  popularity  in  this  country,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
well-known  pro-Irish  sympathies  of  its  founder  and  first  editor, 
the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  but  mainly,  we  should  say,  because 
of  its  outstanding  merits  as  a  magazine  of  literature  and  in¬ 
formation.  Month  after  month  Mr.  Stead  kept  his  readers  in 
touch  with  the  best  thought  of  the  world  on  every  conceivable 
topic  of  human  interest,  and  his  editorials  were  gems  of  high- 
class  journalistic  writing.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  though  the 
“  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  ”  is  missing,  the  magazine  still 
maintains  its  high  standard  in  every  feature.  The  January 
number  is  full  of  informative  articles  on  topics  of  the  day — 
just  the  kind  of  articles  that  a  teacher  wants  to  read,  for 
nowadays  the  instructor  of  youth  needs  to  be  well-informed  on 

almost  everything  that  is  going . We  would  also  direct 

attention  to  the . maps  reprinted  from  the  Review  of 

Reviews.  These  maps  are  absolutely  essential  to  anybody 
who  desires  to  be  able  to  follow  intelligently  the  international 
developments  of  our  time,  and  we  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  profitable  to  pupils — anything  more  calculated  to  make 
them  voracious  readers — than  a  course  of  lessons  on  them. 
The  price  of  the  set . is  insignificant. 

From  the  Irish  School  Weekly,  January  25th,  1913. 

The  Maps  referred  to  above  are  copyright,  and  are  beautifully 
printed  on  real  art  paper.  The  complete  set  of  fourteen,  2/-  ; 
post  free,  2  6.  Any  seven  selected  Maps,  1/-  ;  post  free,  1/3. 

See  specimens  on  view  at  this  Conference. 


Address  orders,  with  remittances,  to — ■ 

MAP  ROOM,  “REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS”  OFFICE, 
KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BOOKS  TO  ORDER 


The  Making  of  England  Thf  Empire. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS,  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


By  MARY  E.  HANCOCK. 

JIemhkk  of  the  SrNDEiiL.vM)  Committee. 

With  Maps  and  II lustrations,  Questioin  for  Composition,  Historical  Calendars,  and 
an  Invaluable  Introduction  by  Kobert  vS.  Wood.  Each  book  is  printed  in  beautiful  tyi)e 
128  pp  ,  crown  8vo.  and  its  price  IS  only  Pog,.  5d. 


STEAD'S  NEW  PROSE  CLASSICS. 

Price  3tl.  each  net  ;  by  Post  4d. 


Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Water  Babies. 

Don  Quixote. 

Fairy  Tales  by  Hans  Anderson. 
Fairy  Tales  by  Grimm. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Stead’s  Picture  Shakespeare. 


The  Enchanted  'Village. 

The  Fables  of  iEsop. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
The  Red  Cross  Knight. 

The  Book  of  Giants. 

Fairy  Tales  by  Mark  Lemon. 
Romances  from  Scott’s  Poems. 
Nursery  Rhymes  of  Old  England. 


Perspectiveland :  How  Peggy 
Learned  to  Draw. 

By  ROSA  WAUGH. 

y?  Practical  Scholar’s  and  Teacher’s  Aid  in  Popularizing  Perspective  for  even 
the  youngest  Pupil.  Demy  Svo.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Price  9d.  net.  By  Post  lOd. 

Poems  for  the  Schoolroom 
and  the  Scholar. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  S.  WOOD. 

Complete  in  ONE  VOL.  Price  ONE  SHILLING  net.  Post  free  is.  2J. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  244  pp.  Also  in  Parts,  id.  each  net;  by  Post,  ijd. 

Books  THE  Bairns  &  Penny  Poets. 

JisJi  our  ^Representative  at  this  Conference  for  Lists. 


STEAD’S  Publishing  House, 


KINGSWAY, 
LONDON.  W.C, 


The  Teachers^  "" 

-  BEST  THING 

Provident  Society  o™ 

Then  why  are  you  working  against  your  own 
interests  by  remaining  outside  ? 

* 

SICK  PAY. 

Useful  at  all  times  when  sickness  occurs. 
Especially  so  when  Salary  is  stopped. 

Be  wise  and  provide  for  eventualities. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

It  is  a  duty  devolving  on  all. 

Is  a  splendid  form  of  Investment. 

At  lowest  monthly  rates  only  from  the  T.P.S. 

HOUSE  PURCHASE. 

Thousands  of  Teachers  are  buying  their  own 
House.  Why  not  you  ? 

The  T.P.S.  will  assist  you  to  do  so. 

Easy  terms  of  Repayment. 

Low  Legal  Charges. 

Full  information  and  Prospectus  post  free  from — 

BOLTON  HOUSE, 

RUSSELL  SQUARE, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

SIR  JAMES  YOXALL,  General  Secretary.  A.  GOLDING,  Managing  Secretary. 
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When  making  up 

their  requisition  lists 

By  Appointment 

Head  Teachers  will 

By  Appointment 

to 

doubtless  be  con- 

to 

Her  Majesty 

H.M. 

The  Queen. 

sidering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  SEWING 

Queen  Alexandra. 
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VER 
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ther. 

ate. 
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